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Saddam or Clinton: who blinks first? 



On the brink: Saddam Hussein’s decision yesterday to bar US inspectors from suspected weapons sites for the seventh day running has placed him on collision course with the Western powers 


President Clinton yesterday 
warned of grave consequences if 
Iraq continues to defy the UN in 
refusing to allow weapons 
inspections by teams that include 
Americans . As Mary Dqevsky in 
Washington and Cofih Brown in 
London report, Tony Blair 
signalled that Britain is ready to 
use Tornado jets in support of a 
US strike on Iraqi bases if 
diplomatic moves fail to get 
Saddam Hussein to back down. 


President Clinton yesterday called on the 
United Nations to take ‘Very strong and 
unambiguous action” to force Iraq to 
comply with UN weapons inspections. 
With the US-piloted U2 spy planes set to 
resume surveillance flights over Iraq today. 


be also warned that any attempt by Iraq to 
shoot them down would “not be tolerated”. 

At the same time Tony Blair gave a res- 
olute message of support to Mr Clinton. 
The Prime Minister made it dear in a let- 
ter to the US President that Britain would 
support US forces in the area in military 
strikes. “I have no doubt that as in the past 
we must stand absolutely firm and ab- 
solutely together,” Mr Blair said. He will 
reinforce Britain’s determination that Sad- 
dam Hussein should comply with UN de- 
mands in a Mansion House speech on 
foreign affairs tonight in London. 

Leaving no doubt about Britain's sup- 
port for action, Mr Blair will. warn Sad- 
dam: “This Government's determination 
to stand firm against a still dangerous dic- 
tator is unshakeable.” 

The US President was speaking on 
America's premier Sunday talk show. Meet 
the Press. The interview had been record- 
ed the previous day, shortly after the end 


ofacrisismeetingof senior officials at the 
White House to co-ordinate the US re- 
sponse. Mr Clinton was cautious, howev- 
er, about advocating the use of force and 
continued the line pursued by senior US 
officials in recent days of insisting that the 
US wanted to work through the United Na- 
tions. Asked if a military strike was nec- 
essary, he sai± “1 don’t want to rule 
anything in or out I think ... at a moment 
Uke this ... it's very important that the Pres- 
ident maintain all options and signal none. 
And that’s where I want to be." 

Reflecting Washington’s concern not to 
find itself isolated in the UN, he said that 
the Iraqi leader needed to understand that 
this was “a serious-business” ... and not just 
for the President of the United States. He 
appealed to Russia, France and other 
members of the UN Security Council to pre- 
serve a united front in dealing with Iraq. 

George Robertson, Secretary of State 
for Defence, emphasised that the diplo- 


matic pressure in the UN would seek to re- 
solve the crisis but insisted that President 
Saddam had alienated France and Russia, 
die two members of the security council who 
were least hostile to him. “I hope a diplo- 
matic solution wifl be found and I hope that 
he will retreat knowing that he is conflict 
with security council resolutions,” Mr 
Robertson said on Sky TV. 

Ministry of Defence sources confirmed 
that the use of Tornado jets, which were 
used in the Gulf Vfor, was among the op- 
tions being studied this weekend by Cab- 
inet ministers. 

Mr Blair is keen to ensure that the US 
does not appear isolated. Whitehall sources 
insisted that action would be taken with the 
support of the security council members. 
“We are going to be firm and resolute in 
dealing with Saddam. Wfe are hoping for 
a diplomatic solution, and we are not talk- 
ing about the military option at this stage,” 
said a Foreign Office source. 


Baghdad's move to exclude Americans 
from taking part in UN inspection teams 
was widely seen as a response to a split in 
the UN Security Council over a US motion 
to stiffen sanctions against Iraq. 

Yesterday, Iraq prevented American in- 
spectors from entering suspected weapons 
sites for the seventh day running, and the 
official newspaper of the ruling Ba'atb par- 
ty said that anti-aircraft systems were on 
alert to shoot down “any hostile target, 
whatever its kind and nationality”. Iraq had 
earlier defended movements of equip- 
ment and cameras at suspected weapons 
sites, saying that they were precautions 
against a US attack. But Baghdad contin- 
ued to deny that Iraq had anything to hide. 

The Republican majority leader in the 
Senate. Trent Lott, said he thought that 
Congress would support unilateral US 
military action against Iraq, though he 
added (hat this should be an option onty 
“if the United Nations is not willing to act”. 



One-stop voting 


One-stop shopping and voting — and all on a Sunday. 
The Government wanes to get more people out to 
vote in council elections and is thinking about having 
polling booths in supermarkets and switching polling 
day from the traditional Thursday to Sunday. Page 3 


Rwandan genocide 


A Rwandan civic official has been charged with using 
rape as an instrument of genocide. Women who have 
been too terrified to testify are now coming forward 
with detailed descriptions of assaults. Page 7 - 


Call for F I Inquiry 


The controversy over Labours relationship with 
formula One racing moved up a gear yesterday with 
calls for an official inquiry, and the revelation that a 
leading lobbyist for the sport has contribu te 
Labour foods. Page4. Peter Mandelson defends the 
Govememenc. Comment Page IS 


Raspberry faces 

Some of the top names in showbusiness will be 
embarrassed by nominations for the Raspberry Ripple 
awards - the disability Oscars - for 
portrayal of disabled people m the media. Page 2 


Smokers face threat of injunctions 


and American-style prohibition 


People working in smoky 
bars and restaurant staff 
out take injunctions 
against their bosses, 
legal experts claim. Our 
Legal Affairs 
Correspondent looks at 
the start of a drive to 
ban smoking in pubs or 
restaurants are 
numbered. 
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Smoking is banned is all restau- 
rants in New York and other 
American cities and the same 
could happen here. 

A series of legal actions are 
being planned in which waiters 
and waitresses would sue the 
owners of puhs, bars and restau- 
rants where they work for 
putting them at ride through 
passive smoking. 

The campaign will be based 
on legal advice from a leading 
barrister given to Action on 
Smoking and Health (ASH) 
which says that people working 
in smoke-filled atmospheres. 


have the right to take legal ac- 
tion against employees. Recent 
medical evidence about the 
dangers of passive smoking has 
given the anti-smoking cam- 
paign a new impetus. 

In particalar, employees 
with an above-average risk - 
through a heart condition or 
asthma - would have a “real 
possibility” of gaining an in- 
junction to force the owners to 
fulfil statutory requirements 
for a safe working environ- 
ment- In the next 24 hours 
British Airways will announce 
that his banning smoking on all 
its remaining flights. BA has al- 
ready stopped the practice on 
95 per cent of its journeys but 
is now extending the ban to all 
long-haul flights. 

Clive Bates, director of 
ASH, said the opinion of John 
Melville Williams QC could 
mark a “sea change” in the way 
smoking at work is viewed and 
coold pave the way for non- 
smoking bars, pubs and restau- 
rants similar to those in New 
York. 

“This shows that for people 


working in pubs and bars the 
protection for them is no dif- 
ferent from anyone else. The 
employers have no less re- 
sponsibility in law.” 

The legal opinion comes af- 
ter medical evidence last month 
that families of smokers are 25 
per cent more likely to suffer 
cancer than those of non- 
smokers; tangible proof of the 


agement the 72 per cent silent 
majority of non-smoking adults 
could help force the widespread 
banning of smoking in most if 
not all public places. 

It cites a recent US survey 
which suggested that banning 
smoking in bars caused no 
slump in trade. 

The HSE said yesterday they 
were “examining" the legal 


MICHAEL STREETER 


dangers of passive smoking 
which means that employers 
cannot plead ignorance of the 
dangers. Mr Bates has now 
written to Ministers and the 
Health & Safety Executive urg- 
ing that the HSE issue new and 
tougher guidelines reflecting 
the hazards of what is often 
called enviro nmental tobacco 
smoke (ETS). “That would put 
the official stamp of approval on 
it,” said Mr Bates. 

ASH believes that if there is 
enough government encour- 


opimon commissioned by ASH 
and would be considering the 
scientific and medical evidence 
on ETS to what, if any, extra 
steps they needed to take. 
There are existing guidelines re- 
minding employers of their 
duty to provide safe areas of 
work and urging them to adopt 
specific policies on smoking. 

However Michael Ripley, 
spokesman for the Brewers and 
Licensed Retailers Association, 
whose members run around 
half of the pubs in the country. 


warned against legal challenges: 
“Pubs are public places and any- 
one going for a job in a pub 
must realise that people are go- 
ing to be smoking. If we go in 
this American direction of liti- 
gation it will open tile doors to 
people not seriously interested 
in working in a pub but who fan- 
cy their chances in court." 

Tbe industry was already 
ensuring that staff had better 
working conditions he said. 

Tbny Payne, chief executive 
of tbe Federation of Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, which 
represents up to 1,000 pub 
landlords, said his association 
had already launched a scheme 
encouraging members to in- 
troduce air cleaning systems in 
which pubs and they had 
reached a deal with contractors 
to get this work carried out. 

“We take this issue serious- 
ly and we think it is important 
to look after our staff and cus- 
tomers. That’s why we are do- 
ing something about it” He said 
tbe Department of Health had 
praised their initiative. 

Anti-smoking campaigners 


believe, however, that tbe mood 
in Britain like tbe UK, is moving 
towards compietety non-smoking 
bars, pubs and restaurants. They 
point out that while just over a 
quarter of adults smoke, more 
than 80 per cent drink. 

A possible sign of this chang- 
ing culture is shown by Anand 
Zeoz, a designer who has de- 
signed well-known London bars 
such as Belgo and Echoe, and 
who is now planning to design 
a bar where all smoking is pro- 
hibited. Mr Zenz said that wfxQe 
the ban would not 5x 'he place's 
main se r ir.g point, i>< wanted to 
point tbe way lr«r ?‘; nflar ven- 
tures in the future. “I want to 
demonstrate that you can have 
a lively atmosphere without 
choking or having to gp home 
early because your eyes can't 
stand the smoke." 



LH Cisco 

powered Network 


How important is this 
new logo? 


TM 


Well, the last time we brought 
your business something 
completely new it was called 


the internet. 


When your network service provider carries the 
Cisco Powered Network™ mark, it means their 
network is bulk with Cisco technology - die 
technology that makes tbe Internet a reality for 
millions of businesses around the world. 

Everywhere, every day, virtually all of the 
world’s Internet traffic flows through Cisco 
equipment. It’s the reason that an e-mail message 
arrives in Buenos Aires from Hong Kong 
instantly; that a branch office in San Francisco 
can share files with its London headquarters in 
complete security; rhac a group of busy 


telecommuters can accomplish a productive day 
of work without ever leaving their homes. 

Look for the Cisco Powered Network mark 
in your network service provider's materials. 
When you see it, you’ll know your service is 
backed by the products and technology that 
make the world's networks work for business 
For more information 

about whar Cisco products ^^^^SYSTEIIS 


can do for your business, 
visit our Web site at 
www.cisco.com. 



10(997 O*eo Sj-araas, [qc, ATI ‘rights reserved. 


The Network Works, 
No Excuses.” 
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Surprisingly cheap international calls 
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^COLUMN ONE 

Raspberry Ripples on 
the menu for Hugh 
Grant and Liz Hurley 

U was an idea to make the blood run cold. An ageing doctor, played by 
Gene Hackman, bas a mission to find a cure for people paralysed by spinal 
injuries, and conducts experiments on homeless people dragged off the 
streets. Backed by a group of spinally injured people desperate for a cure, 
he carries out his evil work until exposed by a young, British medic, played 
by Hugh Grant. 

But Extreme Measures, which was produced by Liz Hurley, made the 
blood boil among disability groups. Now'it features in the nominations 
for this year’s "disability Oscars" - awarded for the best and worst por- 
trayals of disabled people in the media. The awards will embarrass some 
of the lop names in showbustness. Ms Hurley and Mr Grant, Writ Dis- 
ney Corporation. Blind Date and The Bill have all been singled out for 
humiliation in the Raspberry Ripple Awards. 

Extreme Measures has been nominated for the worst portrayal of dis- 
abled people in the film category of the Raspberry Ripples because it sug- 
gests that people with injuries to their spines will do anything- even commit 
murder - to find a cure. 

The awards, first given last year, are backed by more than 100 celebri- 
ties including the actons Dame Judi Dench, Lindsay Duncan and Richard 
Wilson, the film-maker Sir David Putinam and Charles Denton, chair- 
man of the Arts Film Lottery Board and former head of drama at the 
BBC. Organised by One in Eight, the disability pressure group, they are 
intended as a light-hearted dig at those who shape the media to think 
about bow they portray the one in eight of the population who have some 
disability. 

One of last year's winners in the “worst portrayal” category - Walt Dis- 
ney for The Hunchback of Notre Dame - is nominated again this year for 
the character Poacher in 101 Dalmatiora. Poacher tries to kill the pup- 
pies and his scarred face and speech impediment “reinforces the link be- 
tween facial disfigurement and evil," according to One in Eight 

Disney was angered by the inclusion of Hunchback in last year's awards 
hut it later emerged that more than 100 members of the British Scolio- 
sis Society, for sufferers from curvature of the spine, had complained of 
increased harrassment and name calling after the film was released. Alas- 
lair Burt the former minister for disabled people, wrote to Disney to com- 
plain about the merchandising of hunchback statues and bubblebaths linked 
with the film, which bad caused “increased intolerance", he said 

Other nominations for “worst portrayals" include Thames TV’s The 
Bill for an episode in which a blind woman - played by a sighted actress 
who required lessons from the Royal National Institute for the Blind - 
is shown as the pathetic and helpless wife of a man who is murdering pros- 
titutes. 

ITV’s Blind Date is also nominated for "the consistent absence of dis- 
abled people from the programme, reinforcing the idea of them as non- 
sexual." Over the years, the programme has included elderly and 
non -white people, but those with disabilities have yet to make an appearance. 

Richard Rieser, co-ordinator of One in Eight, said film and TV pro- 
ducers were unthinkingly perpetuating stereotyped images of disabled peo- 
ple by using them as plot devices rather than as characters in their own 
right. "The commonest device is to portray the baddie as disfigured or 
disabled. If they treated blacks in that way they would be slated as racist 
Programme makers should have a social responsibility about these things. 
We want realistic portrayals, not stereotyped images." 

Of Extreme Measures, he said: “I was amazed that they went into it 
without considering the impact it would have at all. The dramatic ten- 
sion was good but it showed diasbJed people in an apalling light" 

The Raspberry Ripples - Cockney rhyming slang for cripples - are to 
be presented at a gala evening compered by the actor Alan Cummings 
on 3 December, to be shown on Channel 4. Among those nominated for 
best portrayals are the film Shine, for its sensitive account of the pianist 
David Helfgott’s mental breakdown, EastEnders, for the realistic way in 
which the character Joe Wicks's schizophrenia was handled, and the VTV 
game show Strike it Lucky (since renamed Strike it Rich) for including a 
contestant with learning disabilities. 

Ballot papers for the awards, to be returned by 19 November, can be ob- 
tained from the One in Eight Group, 78 MUdmay Grove, London NI 4PJ. 
Tel 0171 -254-3197. 

— Jeremy Laurence 
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Young risk computer injury 


Sacked: Simon Fuller (right) with the band he turned into a pop. sensation 

Spice Girls* ex-manager really really wants £20m 


(i J, / 


What the Spice Girls really, really wanted, it turns 
out, was to get rid of their Svengali, and shape the 
future of the band. What Simon Fuller really, real- 
ty wants in return is about £20m. 

Tbc girls, some of whom had declared themselves 
to be admirers of Margaret Thatcher, are said to 
have showed some of ber ruthlessness in plotting 
the coup against Mr Fuller, the mao credited with 
manufacturing the band and turning them into mul- 
ti-millionaires. 

Now Mr Fuller, who is recouperating in Rome 
from back surgery, is consulting m ’learned friends, 
and his solicitor Gerard Tyrell appears to be confi- 
dent a suitable compensation package can be 
worked ouL He said: "An announcement will be made 
but I don’t know when. I can’t say anything else at 
the moment, ft is all in the melting pot. 

"Simon's reaction is what you would expect one 
of shock. It all happened very quickly. The girls de- 
cided to do it and they did." 

The girls were also moving fast in organising their 
future. They are reported to have approached First 
Avenue Management whose clients include singers 
Louise, Dina Carroll and Michelle Gayle. 

The split is said to have been sparked by a high- 


ly combustible cocktail of sex, money and ambition. 
Mr Fuller is said to have become dose to Emma Bun- 
ion, “Baby Spice”, who took a holiday whh him in 
St Ttopezin August This is believed to have displeased 
the rest of the group, particularty “Ginger Spice" (Geri 
HaJliwell) and “Scary Spice” (Mel Brown). 

Sex, or the absence of it due to the band’s work- 
load and the possibility of a life abroad as tax ex- 
iles, was also a tope raised with Mr Fuller by the 
.girlk It is said that “Posh Spice" Victoria Adams 
feared that living abroad would lead to ber being 
ditched by Manchester United footballer David Beck- 
ham, Scary Spice feared her Icelandic lover Fjolnir 
Thorgeirsson would ditch her if they were forced 
to live apart for six months, and Ginger Spice re- 
cently complained that the band's busy schedule has 
meant she has not had sex for a year. 

Then there is money and ambition. Since the re- 
lease of their first single. Wannabe , in July 1996. the 
group has made an estimated £30tn- But the latest 
figures show their popularity may now be dissipat- 
ing. The first-day sales of their new album was a com- 
paratively modest 55,000, while in the USA Spice 
Up Your Life is only no 27 in the charts. 

— Kim Sengupta 
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Schoolchildren are increasingly at risk from work-related disorders such 
as Repetitive Strain Injury (RSI), a conference will be told this week. Class- 
rooms could become “minefields” for young victims if they are not made 
aware of the potential dangers of working with new technology, it will be 
claimed. 

The warning will be made by the Body Action Campaign, a charity 
group which aims to teach children how to use their bodies property, at 
a conference at the TUC in London tomorrow. “Many teenagers have 
already been diagnosed with chronic pain problems and some are even 
having to give up their studies because the pain makes studying impos- 
sible," said a campaign official. “The potential effect on children as com- 
puters become a significant feature of their early development is almost 
too frightening to imagine,” said the official. 

The TUC estimates that 55 million working days are lost every year 
to upper limb disorders such as RSI and more than 100,000 new medical 
cases are being reported each year. 


Oi! Enfield! Mandy forgives you! Prize for BBC 

reporter 


A BBC news producer who was 
beaten and threatened with exe- 
cution while he covered the con- 
flict in Zaire has been awarded a 
top journalism prize. 

Johannesburg-based Martin 
Turner won The Mohammed 
Amin Award for his "courage 
and commitment” in reporting 
from the war zone earlier this year. 

The .iwarri created hv Newc 


TOURISM 

Strong pound hits UK tourism 

The strong pound is set to hit the number of overseas visitors coming to 
Britain for months to come, according to a senior tourism official. For- 
eign tourists to the UK totalled 192 million in August 1997 - down 3 per 
cent on the August 19% figure. 

And 1998 is unlikely to show any improvement, said Richard Tobias, 
chief executive of the British InccaningTour Operators Association. “There’s 
no doubt that exchange rates are to blame for the fall with visitors from 
western Europe particularly badly affected," be said. “The one determining 
factor with tourism is cost I can’t see the pound weakening very much 
next year, so numbers are unlikely to rise in 1998. 

Britain is currently fifth in the world list for the number of incoming 
visitors, lying 3head of China and behind France, the USA, Italy and Spain. 


tr ansp ort 

One car for every 2.2 Britons 

Britain is still falling dightiy behind other “ 

terms of car usage, according to figures published today, k he 

car for every 2.3 people, compared with the EU average of 7 

^E^pting Luxembourg (one to 1.S), Italy has the most op » 
for every 1.9 of the population. Other high car usage couafries are Go- 
many vrith one car forewety 2.0 people, France (one to -2) Busina 
(one to 22). The overall European average, 

is one car for every 4.0 people - the average being lowered by thecoim 
tries forming the old Soviet Union (one to 16.0) and Turkey (one to - 1&6). 
^ Qsewheik the US bas one car for every 2.0 people 
boast a one to 2.1 ratio. Cars are scarcest in Bangladesh (one for evezy 
2^50 people), Burma (one to 1,518) and Ethiopia (one to 1,127;. 
Tbefigures are revealed in the 1997 World Automotive Statistics from 


TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

234 

Italy (lira) 

2,775 

Austria (schillings) 

19.77 

Japan (yen) 

206.8 

Belgium (francs) 

58.18 

Malta (lira) 

0.62 

Canada ($) 

2.31 

Netherlands (guilders) 

3.17 

Cyprus (pounds) 

0.83 

Norway (kroner) 

1157 

Denmark (kroner) 

10.82 

Portugal (escudos) 

286.1 

France (francs) 

9.42 

Spain (pesetas) 

236.9 

Germany (marks) 

2_82 

Sweden (kroner) 

12.37 

Greece (drachmei) 

447.6 

Switzerland (francs) 

2.3J 

Hong Kong (?) 

12.69 

Turkey (lira) 

297.883 

Ireland (punts) 

1.08 

USA ($) 

1.65 
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Shopping for votes in the supermarket 


Voters could be allowed to cast 
the.r votes for local elections In 
supermarkets in the future. 

Colin brown. Chief Political 
Correspondent, says ministers will 
** ^ng the idea of Sunday 
PoHmg, and elected mayors in 
town halls all over Britain. 

Voun B in supermarkets U one of the nov- 
el ideas which will be raised this week by 
Armstrong, the minister for local 

fnr T?** “ pan of 3 radical strategy 
or reviving interest in our town halls. 

, h , \V e 7*® of opening polling booths by 
v- check-out with the groceries may ap- 


pall traditionalists, and it could alarm the 
town hall returning officers, but Ms Arm- 
strong believes the rime has come for some 
fresh thinking. “If you have a good regis- 
ter of voters, and you can be certain about 
identification, with proper safeguards, why 
not allow voting in supermarkets?" she said. 
“There is no need to say that you can only 
vole at a polling station." 

The Government is also opening the way 
to allow mayors to be directly elected all 
over Britain. It is backing a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill by Lord Hunt, a Liberal Demo- 
crat peer, to allow local authorities to hold 
direct elections for mayors, with a possi- 
ble “cabinet" of local councillors. 

The Bill, to be introduced in the House 
of Lords, would also allow councils to sub- 
mit plans for indirectly elected mayors; the 


pilot schemes would have to be approved 
by John Prescott, Secreuuy of State for En- 
vironment, Transport and the Regions. 

It came as speculation grew that Chris 
Ptmen, the former Governor of Hong Kong, 
could win the support Df the Tory leader- 
ship to run as the Tory candidate for an 
elected Mayor for London, following a ref- 
erendum next year. Lord Parkinson, Tory 
party chairman, said he was “intrigued" by 
the idea, and refused to rule out Lhe pos- 
sibility that Mr Patten could be the lories* 
preferred choice against Lord Archer. 

When Ms Armstrong arrives in Leeds 
oit Wednesday for the first of 10 regional 
seminars on local government, she will 
come brimming with ideas for town hall re- 
forms. A rolling register to allow voters to 
join at any time in the year, coupled with 


new checks on identity, possibly using an 
electronic based register, could allow su- 
permarket polling stations to work. That 
could allow voters to use swipe cards to 
prove their identities before casting their 
voles. 

Sunday voting may also upset the Sun- 
day Observance Society, but Sunday shop- 
ping is now an accepted pan of life for many 
families, who could be attracted by the idea. 

She believes that allowing local elections 
to be held at weekends could mean more 
people can lake the time to cast their votes. 
The elections could be held on different 
days in different towns, to suit local cir- 
cumstances, such as market days. “Why 
should local elections always be held on 
Thursdays?" she added. 

Ms Armstrong has set herself the task 


of winning back the 2 million people who 
removed themselves from the voting reg- 
ister rather than pay the poll tax under the 
Thatcher government. But her other goal 
is to turn local government's focus back on 
the people it serves, and away from a de " 
pen dance on central government She is 
keen to promote her discussions through 
video conferencing with councillors fol- 
lowing the publication of consultation pa- 
pers leading up to a White Paper next spring. 

The Government is keeping Tory rate- 
capping powers for next year, pending 
reforms, but will be “tweaking” the alloca- 
tions to be announced on 2 December. It 
could lead to Labour authorities in deprived 
areas getting more, while “richer” flag s hi p 
Tory boroughs, such as Wmdsworth, which 
did well under the Tories, lose ouL 
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Woodward family 
joins forces to 
lobby for early 
release 


l’« 




Louise Woodward’s 
supporters crammed 
into their local pub again 
yesterday to watch a 
message broadcast by 
her parents. Esther Leach 
was with them as they 
learned that the nanny 
will appeal if her 
conviction is reduced to 
manslaughter. 


Jim and Joyce Woodward wept 
openly as they joined cam- 
paigners who crammed into 
their local pub to watch a per- 
sonal message broadcast by the 
parents of 19-year-old Louise 
Woodward 

They have not seen their son 
Gary and his wife Sue since 
.April when they left for Boston 
to be dose to their daughter 
who faces 15 years in prison for 
the murder of nine-month-old 
Matthew Eappeo. 

The crowd at the Rigger pub 
in Elton. Cheshire, the centre 
of the Justice For Louise 
campaign, cheered and clapped 
as they heard the Woodwards 
vow to bring their daughter 
home. 

“She does not belong in 
.America, she has not done any- 
thing wrong,” said Louise's 
mother. 

Supporters heard that the 
couple had been “over- 
whelmed” by the campaigners’ 
efforts. 

Mr Woodward said: “It is 
nice to know you are behind us 
and it gives us a bit of strength 
and helps Louise. We get in- 
formation and we give it to 


Louise when we visit her every 
day. It gives her a lift. It is nice 
to know you are not on your 
own." 

His wife adde± “All we can 
say is thank you to everybody all 
over the country and all over the 
world, for supporting Louise. 

The campaign has now 
raised more than £500,000 and 
its workers, some who have 
travelled to Boston to be with 
the Woodwards, are receiving 
messages and donations from all 
around the world. 

’ Today they will begin their 
watch on the Internet. I along it 
in turns to scan for news of a 
decision from Judge Hiller 
Zobel. He has to decide 
whether to free Woodward, 
order a retrial, reduce the sec- 
ond degree murder conviction 
or let it stand. Her lawyers said 
yesterday she will appeal even 
if her conviction is reduced to 
manslaughter. . 

Her defence attorney, Har- 
vey Silverglate, said her lawyers 
had become convinced of her 
innocence after “pounding on 
her” repeatedly to try to gel 
some explanation as to how 
Matthew had come by his 
injuries. 

Woodward told them she 
had no idea how the baby had 
been hurt and that she had not 
been responsible. 

The prosecution would also 
have the right to appeal against 
whatever decision Judge Zobel 
makes. 

Earlier Vicky Woodward, 
Louise's sister, stood sur- 
rounded by members of her 
family. They travelled from 
Liverpool to be with her, com- 
fort her and encourage her as 
she waits for news of her sister’s 
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24 hours in the life of 
the BBC’s News 24 

HEALTH 
'atientv Doctor. 
What happens when 
the going gets 
impossible 


Close knit: Vicky Woodward, Louise’s sister, with their grandparents in her home village of Elton yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Byrne 


fate. Sometimes the emotion 
was too great for the 18-ycar- 
old psychology student and 
tears - filled her eyes but she 
declared her faith in her sister’s 
innocence. 

“I know it will be okay," she 
said. “We can offer all our love 
and support. She knows it's 
there buL 1 think she must be 
feeling lonely because at the end 
of the day she is the one who is 
locked away in a cell.” 

Vicky has not seen her 
mother since June or her father 
for about a month, but they talk 
or send messages daily. 

She rarely visits The Rigger 
pub because she cannot cope 


with the intense emotion she 
feels when people talk to her 
about her sister. 

In the lounge about a dozen 
or so members of the family 
talked about the mutual support 
they give-each other. But there 
was feeling loo for the Eappen 
family who have lost their son. 

“We are parents too and we 
grieve for the Eappen family,” 
said Joyce Woodward. 

“No one’s to blame," said 
Graham Bayes, a cousin with 
children of. his own. “There 
doesn’t have to be someone to 
blame. If you knew Louise as we 
do you’d know she could not 
hurt anyone." 


Co-op sets out to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth 


The Co^Op is to scrap 
misleading food labels in 
a drive for honesty. 

Louise Jury looks at the 
cricks of riie food 
manufacturing trade 
which are coming under 
fire. 


Nothing at Co-Op will be 
“wholesome" or ‘‘premium 
from now on. as the supermar- 
ket goes for honesty as the 

' i best policy. 

• Meaningless adjectives will 
he abandoned in favour of la- 
bels which actually tell y° u 
what is inside. Pictures on the 
packet will be mouth-watering 
only if the food is exactly that. 

In a report The Lie (f the La- 
bel. published today, the su- 
permarket identifies “seven 
deadlv sins" - routine tricks of 
the trade committed by manu- 
facturers. It argues that regu- 
lations corering labelling are not 


IN BAD TASTE 


Examples of what Co-Op is 
objecting to: 

• Digestive biscuits de- 
scribed as “reduced fat” 
simply meaning 25 per cent 
less fat than something simi- 
lar. 

^ “Traditional lemonade” un- 
less it really is made for at 


least two generations by the 
same process. 

• “Haddock fillets” made up 
of blocks of fish, not single 
fillets. 

• Pasta described as "free 
from preservatives” when that 
is normal, not a virtue. Dried 
pasta is not permitted by law 
to contain preservatives. 



h °Scian is levelled ai poor 
labelling; such as a product 
called “mince and onions 
where the main ® 

mechanically recovered chick- 
en. The report highlights how 

nutritional in tarnation such;* 

4*90 per cent fat-free disgu 


es the fact that it contains 10 per 
cent fat. 

In future, Co-Op's own 
products will be packaged, to 
new standards and it is calling 
on the rest of the industry to fol- 
low suit. The move comes only 
days after it was one of several 
shops “named and shamed” by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food for failin g 
to declare added water in pork 
products. 

Wendy Wrigley, head of 
food labelling standards, said 
the food industry was mislead- 
ing consumers. 

“Shoppers have very little 
idea of the extent to which 
their trust is being betrayed. Vfe 
need tough new measures to 
curb the tricks of the trade and 
dean up food labelling - 98 per 
cent of consumers say they sup- 
port a new code of practice. 

Although there are many ex- 


isting rules and regulations, the 
report claims there are lots of 
different ways nf obeying the let- 
ter of the law while foiling to live 
up to the spirit of the legislation. 

It suggests that its code of 
practice should be enforced by 
the- Government's new Food 
Standards Agency when it starts 
operating and the Co-Op wants 
to discuss the idea with other re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 

Among the “tricks” the Co- 
Op describes are: 

• The grand illusion — labels 
that do not tell the whole truth 
on the front of the pack. If you 
look at the back, the informa- 
tion makes you realise the prod- 
uct is not what you thought by 
looking at it; 

• The half truth -labels that 
tell you on the front what is not 
fa the product instead of what 
is. Examples include “reduced 
fat” or “low fat”; 


• Weasel words - labels 
that use a word that makes the 
product sound better Lhan it is. 
Examples include using the 
word steak, as in “fish steak" 
when they mean portion: 

• The hidden Lrutb - labels 
where important legally-re- 
quired information is hidden 
away where it is difficult to see. 
Examples include the name of 
any sweeteners used; 

• The small print - where 
you need a magnifying gloss to 
read everything apart from the 
"hard sell” the manufacturer 
wants you to see. 

However, a spokeswoman 
for the Food and Drink Feder- 
ation said the vast majority of 
the food industry was respon- 
sible and it was wrong to sug- 
gest that food labelling was not 
governed by strict regulation al- 
ready. “Labels are subject to 
stringent controls and manu- 
facturers voluntarily include 
more information on labels be- 
cause it's what consumers 
want,” she said. 

“Inevitably there are some 
rogues and we are as keen as 
any one to stamp out unethical 
practices." 

Jeff Rooker, the food safe- 
ty minister, said the Govern- 
ment wanted better, dear labels 
that give consumers as much in- 
formation as possible, and that 
some changes in labelling were 
already under way. 
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Tobacco sleaze allegations throw Labour on the defensive 


The controversy over the 
Government’s decision to exempt 
Formula One from a ban on 
tobacco advertising grew with 
Paddy Ashdown demanding an 
investigation. Kim Sengupto and Cofin 
Brown examine the Government's 
attempts to fend off allegations of 
sleaze 


Allegations of sleaze have inflicted the first 
scratch on the shiny teflon premiership of 
Tony Blair. The row over Formula One and 


tobacco sponsorship moved up another gear 
yesterday with the Liberal Democrat lead- 
er's demand that the Parliamentary stan- 
dards watchdpg investigate financial HnVy 
between senior figures in motor racing and 
the Labour Party. 

It came after revelations that a leading 
lobbyist for Formula One fighting a ban on 
tobacco sponsorship. Max Mosley, was a 
member of the Labour-supporting Thou- 
sand Dub, and had donated “between 
£1,000 to XSJXXT to the party coffers. There 
was also uncorroborated reports that 
Bemie Ecclestone, owner of Formula One 
Holdings, the television company which 


owns the rights to the sport, bad paid mon- 
ey into a “blind trust” funding Mr Blair's 
office in opposition. A thud leading figure 
in the sport, David Ward was a once a re- 
searcher for the decease^ Labour leader 
John Smith. 

If anyone had any doubts about how se- 
riously Labour was taking thin, the Prime 
Minister's closest adviser, Peter Mandel- 
son, h imself intervenes in the affair with 
an article in this newspaper today. 

Mr Mandelson maintains that Formula 
One is in a unique position with tobacco 
sponsorship representing 90 per cent of all 
the industry's sponsorship. A ban would have 


led to the sport moving to the Bar East. He 
said: “We decided therefore that we would 
take the best practical step to secure our ob- 
jectives. The EU directive on this simply will 
not work. Ws are pursuing actions that will 7 '. 

For the Tories, the was the first real scent 
of blood after five months of frustration. 
But it was Faddy Ashdown who took the 
lead yesterday in de manding an official in- 
quiry by Lord Nolan's committee on stan- 
dards in public life. 

The Liberal Democrat leader said on 
LWT's Jonathan Oimbleby Programme : 
“This is a serious issue the core question 
is: what are the facts behind this? There is 


now a mechanism for getting that out. It s 
the Nolan mechanism”. 

John Redwood, the Toiy industry 

. . n i «La.< 


their prorate? They dead? stated they were 
going to rule out this sponsorship -.they 
haven't and we want to know why. Then 
we want to know whether all sports had 
equal access to [ministers] — Tm not mak- 
ing any specific allegations about individ- 
uals - but we do need to know how they 
came to this decision, who influenced 
whom and why, and did everybody have a 
fair crack of the whip?". 

Mr Blair was dragged into the row yes- 


terday after daims that U was lm draaon 
to exempt Fbanula One from the cm 
tobacco sponsorship- Tessa 
Public Health Minister, whose husband, 
David Mills, was a legal adviser and fo r- 
mer director of the Formula One compa- 
ny, Benetton Formula, had in fact wanted 
the sport included in a spoasorshjpten. 

tn Labour sources, Mr Blar! 


decision on exemption was guided -by a 
meeting on 16 October at Downing Street 
with Mr Mosley, president of the Federa- 
tion Internationale <f Automobile, and Mr 
Ward, director-general of the organisation 
and Mr Ecdeston. . j .. t 


Twin brother of murder 
victim found hanged 



The twin brother of a teenager 
kicked to death while defending 
his father from bullies has been 
found hanged, louse jury explains 
that fan Erskine, who left a suicide 
note, never recovered from his 
brother's brutal killing. 


The body of Ian Erskine was found hanged 
a mile from his home almost exactly a year 
after two youths were jailed for the mur- 
der of his brother, Anthony. 

Warwickshire police said Mr Erskine, 2 L 
was found in woods near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Warwickshire, on Saturday morning 
by a couple walking their dog. A police 
search was already underway after his fam- 
ily reported him missing on Friday night. 

Speaking at the family's home on the 
Clopton Estate in Stratford yesterday, an 
aunt said he had never got over the mur- 
der. 

Anthony was punched and kicked to 
death in January last year when he at- 
tempted to protect his father against thugs 
who had been intimidating (he family for 
years. The aunt, who did not want to be 
named, said: “They were twins and they 
were close ... what more is there to say? 

“Ian never really got over his brother’s 
death and his mother has now lost two sons. 
The family are very upset, as you might ex- 


pect and they just want to be left alone to 
grieve.” 

Mr Erskine’s parents, Harry and 
Dorothy, called the police shortly before 
1 1pm on Friday when they realised he was 
missing. Officers immediately launched a 
fruitless search of the cemetery where An- 
thony is buried and of nearly woods. 

His disappearance came a year and six 
days after Mark Hemmens, then 20, and 
Damian Collins, 16, were convicted of 
Anthony's murder by a majority verdict 

A judge at Birmin gham Crown Court 
sentenced Hemmens to life imprisonment 
and ordered Collins to be detained indef- 
initely. The youths had continued to punch . 
and kick Anthony in the front garden of 
his home even after the 19-year-old had lost 
consciousness- He drowned in his own 
blood. 

Hany Erskine told the juiy he could not 
believe what he was watching and found 
himself frozen to the spot during the 
attack. 

Speaking at the end of the trial, Mrs Er- 
skine, now 4$, had spoken of her fears for 
the future. “This is not the end but another 
chapter in a terrible nightmare,” she said. 

“We cannot look forward to the future 
with any confidence. There have been 
threats since my son died The harassment 
has not stopped.” She said Ian had been 
told: “You will be dead. Your face will look 
like your brother’s.” 



Headmaster’s killer appeals 
against murder conviction 

The rang leader who stabbed to death the London head- 

master Philip Lawrence outside his school nearly two years ago 
fa appealing against his conviction today. Leart» Chindamo,^lV, 


^^erSTbe cfarained indefinite* after a jury at lhe;Old 
Bafley found him guilty of the murder. 

Chindarao, who was 15 when be knifed Mr Lawrence, pime- 



Triads. Just days before the murder, he was named in court as 
an accomplice in the near fatal knife attack on the husband of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, Dame Barbara Mflis. _ 

On 8 December 1995, up to 12 youths in the gang lea by Qun- 
damo went to St George's Roman Catholic School in Maida Vile, 
west London, to attack a boy who had quarrelled with a pupil of 
Filipino origin. When Mr Lawrence tried to protect one Of tos 
pupils he was punched and stabbed by Chindamo and died the 
same evening. The killing shocked the country and focused at- 
tention on violence in schools and the safety of teachers. It led 
to an amnesty on knives and new restrictions on their sale. 


Counterfeiting’s costly threat 


An international anti-counterfeiting agency with “draconian pow- 
ers” should be created to stamp out the world-wide trade in fake 
branded goods, according to a leading jeweller. Stuart Laing, a 
director of the international watch-making authority the Asso- 
ciation InterprofessicmneQe de la Haute Horiogerie (AIHH), said 
yesterday that the counterfeiting problem had grown to “enor- 
mous proportions" and was a major activity of crime cartels such 
as the Mafia and Chinese Triads. 

Counterfeiting cost reputable manufacturers and dealers* put 
money into the hands of criminals who would use it for other ac- 
tivities such as drug deals, and damaged consumer confidence 
in the quality of goods, he said. 

Mr T sing who also heads f aing the Jeweller-- the oldest chain 
of jewellers in Scotland -and Rarkbouse and Wyatt of Southamp- 
ton. went on; “The reason I am saying this is that the public should 
be made aware that their money is going into the pockets of very 
unsavoury types. This is an international trade, money raised from 
it could be used to finance major drug deals.” 


PC injured in hammer attack 


lan Erskine, who was found hanged on Saturday, a year after his brother, Anthony, 
death. Relatives said the twins, seen together top left, were very close 


was kicked to 
Photograph: PA 


Traditionalists prepare for schism over female priests 


A policeman from the same unit as the murdered constable Nina 
McKay was in hospital yesterday after being beaten unconscious 
with a daw hammer during a house siege. The 36-year-old con- 
stable's life was probably saved by the hard hat he was wearing, 
Scotland Yard said. He was also wearing his protective Met Vest, 
the light body armour worn under clothes that is due to replace 
the heavier external armour which PC Mckay had removed on 
the day she was stabbed to death. 

Officers were called to a block of flats in east London early 
yesterday when a man wielding a hammer began smashing win- 
dows and throwing furniture into the street. Members of the Ter- 
ritorial Support Group (TSG) forced their way into the flat, but 
the man broke through their shield wall and hit one on the head 
with the hammer before jumping off the balcony. The man, 
believed to be in his thirties, was arrested and taken to Limehouse 
police station, where he was charged with attempted murder. 


Traditionalists in the 
Church of England are 
planning their 
breakaway. 

As tomorrow marks 
the fifth anniversary of 
the decision to allow 
women priests, Louise Jury 
finds that many clergy 
and laity believe that a 
split is now inevitable. 


The traditionalist Fbrward in 
Faith movement is investigating 
how it could organise and fi- 
nance an Independent Anglican 
church. A report to be pre- 
sented to its council next month 
will outline the practicalities in- 
volved in what would be the 
most serious schism since the 
Methodists broke away 200 
years ago. 

Opponents of, women's or- 
dinalioD claim increasing lib- 
eralism of the cburch under 
George Carey, the Archbishop 
of Canterbdry, and the in- 


evitability of women bishops - 
an issue currently on hold - are 
making their position increas- 
ingly untenable. 

One Fbrward in Ruth sup- 
porter, the Rev John 
Hawthorne, said they were 
working towards establishing 
“alternative arrangements” to 
the present uneasy situation 
by the turn of the century. 

“Nothing has been decided," 
he said, “But we’re talking 
about further ways of ensuring 
that traditionalists still have a 
church they can go to.” 


The Rev Geoffrey Kirk, the 
movement’s secretary, said the 
current compromise, where the 
traditionalists have their own 
“flying” bishops appointed to 
minister to those who objected 
to women priests, could not 
work once women became bish- 
ops. That is likely by about 2005. 
The rebels believe they might be 
entitled to a share in the Church 
of England's buildings and 
funds. 

Christina Rees, chair of 
Women and the Church 
(Watch), which supports 


women priests, said Forward in 
Faith bad been active in spread- 
ing its message that it was the 
authentic Church of England 
but that was “nonsense”. 

“The decision [on women] 
was made after 20 years’ prop- 
er debate. In practical terms, 
can you have a church which 
goes on allowing this dual view 
towards women that inevitably 
discriminates against women? 
They have now said that they do 
not accept the' authority of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
House of Bishops and the Syn- 


od. They have got to go.” 

William Oddie, an Anglican 
priest who converted to Catholi- 
cism, predicts a split in the 
Church of England in a book. 
The Homan Option , which is 
published tomorrow. 

He said it had been in- 
evitable from the moment that 
Lhey allowed those apposed to 
women's ordinations to have 
their own bishops, “They had 
the means to set up a church 
within a church. They have _ ba- 
sically cut off all communication 
with the rest of the cburch.” 


Jewellery stolen from car 


Jewellery worth about £40,000 was stolen from a car parked out- 
side a superstore. The jewellery, which was packed in cases, was 
left in a Vauxhali Astra estate in the car park of a tesco store in 
Whits table, Kent, on Saturday afternoon. Police said two men 
were seen leaving the area in another VauxhaH car which had been 
stolen from Canterbury earlier in the day. The car was later found 
abandoned in a nearby street 


£l4m lottery rollover jackpot 


Punters will play for an estimated £14m National Lottery 
rollover jackpot on Wednesday after no one won Saturday night’s. 
£83m top prize, organisers Cam clot said. The winning numbers 
were 5, 24, 34, 37, 40, and 48. The bonus ball was 33. 


Tailing’ schools return 
to fold after shock therapy 


Most of the IS schools named 
as failing by the Government 
earlier in the year have made 
such good progress that they will 
escape closure, ministers are ex- 
pected to announce today. 

David Blunkett, Secretary of 
State for Education, will argue 
that his policy of naming and 
chaming schools, before send- 
ing in help squads of advisers, 
has succeeded. 

His decision to name the 
schools was attacked fiercely ty 
teacher unions who said that 
public humiliation was nut the 
best way to improve educa- 
tion. 

. One school on the list, 
Handsworth Wood Boys’ 
School in Birmingham, is to be 
dosed but not because of the 
Government’s policy. The local 


authority had already taken 
the decision to dose it before 
the 18 schools were named in 
May. it is scheduled to shut 
down at the end of this school 
year in July. 

At least one other school, 
Blakelaw, in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, fa expected to close fait to 
be given a fresh start by the lo- 
cal authority in line with Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Mr Blunkett, who trill make 
today's announcement along- 
side Chris Waodhead, the Chief 
Inspector of Schools, has said 
that he wants persistently fail- 
ing schools to be shut and re- 
opened with a new head, a 
new name, some new staff and 
possibly some new governors. 

The education bfll to be in- 
troduced shortly in Parliament 


will give ministers power to or- 
der schools to make a fresh 
start At present it fa up to lo- 
cal authorities to decide 
whether schools should dose or 
have a fresh start 

One of the schools on the 
List Momingride. Primary in 
Hackney, east London, has 
made such good progress that 
it is believed to have been giv- 
en a dean bill of health three 
years after it was failed by in- 
spectors. 

Mr Woodhead is also ex- 
pected to announce that 50 
out of 400 schools have been 
taken off special measures, the 
system of dose monitoring in- 
spection applied when inspec- 
tors believe a school is failing. 

Judith Judd 
Education Editor 


DAILY POEM 


Street Scene 


by Patricia Beer 


"What are you all Hatting here for?* she said 
Coming round the comer Hilh her shopping. 


The gates to die Underground we tv shut 
And steel blinds crept carefully down 
The windows of jewellers ' shops. 
Guillotines: in slow motion. 


She war expecting a princess with a child or two 
But death was waiting in a piece of left luggage. 


Ruritanian uniforms nm 
Between one vehicle and another. 

The excitement set off an alarm in the bank. 
“ Move along there " 

Shouted the more familiar police. 


But we waited. 

For death ora princess to come out into the open. 


This poem comes from Patricia Beer's new collection. Autumn. 
It is published by Carcanet Press (£6.951, which also publish- 
es her Collected Poems. 


Smith calls for tougher code 
of newspaper conduct 


The newspaper industry should 
introduce an even tougher code 
of conduct than that agreed by 
editors in the wake of the death 
of Diana, Princess of Voiles, the 
Secretary of Stale for Culture, 
Media and Sport, Chris Smith 
said yesterday. The tighter code 
could include formal arrange- 
ments for newspapers to inter- 
view the victims of crime on a 
“pooled” basis. 

He also tentatively floated 
the idea that victims of press in- 
trusion should be allowed to 
claim compensation from me- 
dia organisations. 

But Mr Smith reiterated his 
faith in the principle of seif-reg- 
ulation, saying he saw no case 
for privacy legislation. He wel- 
comed the voluntary strength- 
ening of the Press Complaints 


Commission's code of practice 
following the death of Diana in 
August. 

Reforms include banning 
publication of pictures obtained 
illegally, or through persistent 
pursuit or “staDring”, expanding 
the code’s definition of private 
property, extending the defin- 
ition of what constitutes a pri- 
vate life, and several other 
measures. 

But Mr Smith, who first aired 
his views at a meeting of the Is- 
lington Victim Support scheme 
in north London, said he be- 
lieved that the code needed fur- 
ther revision in same areas. 

“I did say that the Code of 
Practice under the self-regula- 
tory system needed to be 
strengthened in due course,” he 
stud. 


“On the Code of Practice, we 
have already got the proposals 
that Lord Wakebam [PCC 
chairman] has brought forward 
strengthening the code. I made ; 
the point, a point I have made 
to Lord Wakebam, that once 
that is established, I believe 
there’s a case for further 
strengthening.” 

His principal concern, he. 
said, was for the victims of 
crime. *Tm particularly con- . 
cemed that the victims of crime 
are better protected. Victims • 
have become people' of public 
interest through no fault or 
desire of their own — quite the 
contrary. 

“Reporting them, seeking 
pictures, seeking interviews, 
that, needs to be done .with 
sensitivity." 
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Lowry’s gritty northern landscape falls 
foul of need for modern art images 


On the air: 
TV news 
most of us 
can’t watch 


The BBC last night 
broke Sky’s monopoly in 
round-the-clock TV news 
when it launched News 
24. Rob Brown, Media 
Editor, went to 
Television Centre to see 
the start of a service few 
licence-payers were able 
to share. 


Nothing, it seems, at the fiiture- 
ohsessed BBC these days, can 
stop an idea whose time hasn’t 
quite come veL And so last night 
the corporation launched a 24- 
hour roiling television news 
service which can be seen at this 
stage by just two small cate- 
gories of viewers - cable sub- 
scribers and insomniacs. 

The latter - who will pre- 
sumably form a sizeable slice of 
the tiny audience which the ser- 
vice will attract when it is trans- 
mitted on BBC 1 in the small 
hours of the morning - didn’t 
get to sec Gavin Esler and 
Sarah Montague (poached 
from Sky News) present the first 
bulletin at 6pm yesterday. 

The early evening start 
meant that only cable sub- 
scribers got to witness this 
much -hyped milestone in 
Britisb broadcasting history. 

That didn’t stop Mr &ler 
getting excited about the en- 
terprise. “This isn’t going to be 
your grandfather’s BBC,” the 
corporation's former North 
America correspondent en- 
thused in a promo video which 
prefaced the first bulletin. “It 
wOJ be as authoritative as it was 
in granddad's day. but it s not 
going to be stuffy... it might 
even be fun.” 

Just to prove this Mr Esler 
shed his jacket and sported a 
trendy blue shirt with an equal- 
ly trendy silver and blue striped 
tie for what is being billed as the 
“Now O'clock News." 

Actually News 24 kicked off 

in an incredibly low-key fashion 

at 5 JOpra with a brief history of 


broadcast news in Britain from 
cinema newsreels to the advent 
of satellite. Some cable sub- 
scribers might have mistaken it 
for the History Channel. 

But the history lesson was, 
mercifully, limited to less than 
a quarter of an hour. From the 
outset BBC bosses were obvi- 
ously determined to live up to 
their pre-launch promise - 
“you'll never be more than 15 
minutes from the headlines on 
News 24". 

And that won’t always just 
apply to cable subscribers and 
insomniacs, according to Jenny 
Abramsky, the BBC’s director 
of continuous news. The woman 
who spearheaded the launch of 
Radio Five live a few years 
back confidently forecast yes- 
terday that News 24 would also 
slowly weave its way into the 
fabric of British Iife. 

“It will take time for some 
people to find News 24, but they 
will," she said. “It will never 
have huge audiences, but over 
a week it could have quite sig- 
nificant reach.” 

She defended the use of a 
substantial sum of licence-pay- 
ers’ money - News 24 will cost 
£30m to start up and run in the 
first year alone -for the service 
which few licence holders will 
be able to see for some time. 
“News is a central part of the 
BBC's public service remit and 
in the multi-channel home the 
provision of 24-boor news is part 
of that remit." she said. 

She cited the record audi- 
ences tuning into Sky News for 
the Louise Woodward trial as 
evidence of the growing need 
for continuous news. There was 
a live link last night from out- 
side the Boston courthouse on 
News 24. There was also one 
from Ben Brown in Am an 
about the Middle East crisis. 
And there are bound to be 
many, many more in the weeks 
and months and years ahead. 
News 24 may not have many 
viewers yet, but it will always 
have a hell of a lot of air time 
to fill. 
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EdBcr’s deenwn is final 


One of LS Lowry's finest 
masterpieces is being auctioned 
at Christie's later this month. But 
as Sameena Ahmad discovered, its 
present owner, a British 
chemicals company, wants to use 
the sale proceeds to give its new 
offices a more modem art feeL 


Though the picture, called Industrial 
Landscape, is being auctioned anony- 
mously, The Independent understands that 
the company selling, is British fine chem- 
icals giant, Laporte. Though Laporte is now 
firmly in the high-tech age. making chem- 
icals for the silicon wafers used in com- 
puters, the company has its roots in the 
industrial North, where it started out 
making bleach for straw used by milliners. 

Laurence Stephen Lowry is celebrat- 
ed for his bleak, atmospheric paintings of 
matchslick figures and scenes of industri- 


al life in his native Manchester and Sal- 
ford. Laporte snapped up his oil painting 
of s m o king factory stacks at Christie s in 
19&3, where it was being auctioned by the 
e state of the writer Dame Rebecca WesL 
She had bought the piece, one of Lowry’s 
later works completed in 2944 when be was 
57, during the Second World War. 

Laporte originally paid about £40.000 
for the picture (a detail of which is pictured 
left), which it hung hi its fonner bead- 
quarters, a traditional block in Bedford 
Square, London. Christie’s believes the 
pa in ring , which measures 21in by 24 in, 
could now fetch up to £300,000 at the auc- 
tion in London on 27 November. 

A Chris tie’s spokesman said: “There 
hasn’t been such an important industrial 
landscape on the market for years.” 

Laporte’s recently-installed chief ex- 
ecutive Jim Leng, says the proceeds from 
the sale will be used to buy ait to deco- 
rate the company’s smart, new London of- 
fices, the top two floors of Nations House 


in Wigmore Street behind Selfridges store, 
which Laporte moved into five weeks ago. 

“We haven’t derided what we will buy 
in place of the Lowry," he said. “I thought 
I’d let everyone submit their own ideas." 

Though both Mr Leng and his wife are 
great fans of Lowry, and own some rare 
Lowry prints, Mr Leng says he was quite 
relieved to see the p ainting go. 

“We kept worrying that someone 
would come in off the street and steal it 
I got into the habit of checking every day 
with my secretary that it was still there. 
Once the valuers took it away, my secre- 
tary, who didn't know it was being sold, 
nearly had fit when she saw the blank space 
on the wall,” he sard. Though his wife has 
threatened to buy the painring herself, he 
said his family would not be bidding. 

Together with Industrial Landscape, 
which could fetch more than £200,000, 
Christie's is auctioning seven other Lowry 
oils, many from the painter’s first overseas 
exhibition at the Salon in Paris in 1930. 
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GPs to be 
given power 
to hire new 
recruits 


Dr DangerfielcPs fictional 
TV practice could have 
been helped to find a 

replacement for its 

departing star under the 
Government’s latest 
initiative. Cofin Brown, Chief 
Political Correspondent, 
says ministers want to 
allow family practices to 
hire GPS on salaries of 
around £45,000 a year. 

Dr Paige, the new recruit played 
by Nigel Havers in die new BBC 
TV series of Dangetfield, could 
have been hired on a salary by 
his colleagues under a new 
initiative by the Government. 

After a series of pilots in 
London. Alan Milbum. the 
health minister, will announce 
this week that family doctors 
across Britain will be given 
power to hire other GPs on 
salaries. It could allow more 
doctors, who have dropped out 
to hove babies or taken a career 
break for other reasons, to re- 
turn to general practice. 

In real life, as in the televi- 
sion world of the fictional prac- 
tice, many general practices are 
finding it turd lo fill vacancies, 
and patients are suffering. 

The Actional practice in the 
Dangcrfield scries would suffer 
less than most - it has a pic- 
turesque setting in a semi-rur- 
al area, and a Range Rover 
appears to go with the job. The 
main shortages of GPs are be- 
ing experienced in hard-pressed 
urban practices, where young 
doctors are reluctant to make 
a long-term commitment 

But country practices arc 
also finding it difficult to fill va- 
cancies. One problem is the 


commitment required for Gft 
lo take on a job in a practice, 
even as a partner. Many young 
doctors want to commit one day 
a week to research or other spe- 
cialist work, in addition to their 
general practice duties. 

Most GPs are employed as 
independent contractors thr- 
ough their local health author- 
ities and derive their incomes of 
£45,000 a year from a complex 
range of fees and allowances 
agreed each year by the Gov- 
ernment, after recommenda- 
tions by their own pay review 
body. 

The salaries will be negoti- 
ated locally, but the aim is to of- 
fer around £45,000 a year, 
similar to those earned by oth- 
er practice GPs. The an- 
nouncement is being made after 
agreement with the profession. 
The salaried GPs will be re- 
sponsible to (he practice that 
hires them. 

Meanwhile, The British 
Medical Association yesterday 
said it was deeply concerned at 
weekend reports that minis- 
ters are planning to put cash 
limits on (he drugs budgets of 
family GPs to curb the cost of 
prescribing on the NHS. 

“You cannot have a situation 
where a GP’s drugs budget 
runs out in February. You have 
to have a safety valve," said a 
BMA source. 

Limiting prescribing bud- 
gets for each practice could lead 
lo paiienls being denied drugs 
on the NHS. unless a Ict-out 
clause was allowed. The move 
is part the plan, to be an- 
nounced in the White Paper on 
(he NHS at the end of the 
month, to abolish the barriers 
between family doctor surg- 
eries and hospitals, which hove 
cash-limited budgets. 



On the record: Lobby reporters leaving a Downing Street briefing for Sunday newspapers in the 1980s. This followed ^rowjjver a ^®^^ r j2^^^^J la, phoeogr^SDa«d Rose 
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Men from the lobby step out into open government 


The last remnants of • 
secrecy surrounding the 
century-old 
parliamentary lobby 
news network are to be 
broken. Anthony Bevins, 
Political Editor, reports 
on the move towards 
more open government. 


When Margaret Thatcher was 
in Number 10. they were at- 
tributed to “government 
sources”. Under John Major, 
"the Prime Ministers office" 
was used to source lobby brief- 
ings. But with Labour at the 
helm, control has relaxed to the 
point at which reporters have 
ascribed quotes to the Prime 
Minister’s spokesman. 


Now, daily briefings by Alastair 
Campbell the Prime Minister’s 
chief press secretary; are to be 
put on the record - getting rid 
of the much-criticised system of 
noa-attributkm under which of- 
ficial “news" is attributed. 

A review of the Govern- 
ment Information Service by 
Robin Mountfield, Second Per- 
manent Secretary at the Office 
of Public Service, is due to be 
published this month. 

The report is expected to in- 
clude a recommendation that 
Number 10 briefings should be 
turned into press conferences, 
with Mr Campbell providing 
on-the-record quotes about 
Government policy attributed 
directly to "the Prime Minis- 
ter’s spokesman”. 

It is unlikely that the press f 
conferences will be open to . 


cameras or microphones, if 
only because Mr Campbell is 
wary of being promoted to the 
point at which he obscures the 
message. But he has made it 
clear that he would welcome 
the opportunity to issue au- 
thoritative, on-the-record de- 
nials of some of the “garbage” 
that appears in the media. 

The move is one direct re- 
sult of confusion over the Gov- 
ernment message on the 
European single currency last 
month, with Gordon Brown, 
the Chancellor, eventually be- 
ing forced into a full-scale 
Commons statement 

If Mr Campbell had been 
able to issue a complete denial 
of a Financial Times report on 
26 September, which claimed 
that the Government was “on 
the paint of adopting a much 


more positive approach to Eu- 
ropean economic and mone- 
tary union”, much of the 
subsequent speculation might 
well have been stifled. 

As it was, the FT report 
added more than £30bn to 
that day’s London share values, 
and knocked four pfennigs off 
the pound, and speculation 
continued until the Chancellor 
made his Commons statement 
that entry was not expected un- 
til after the next election. 

Hie lobby system, under 
which political reporters were 
given privileged access to cer- 
tain parts of Parliament, was 
created in 1884, and die current 
system under which lobby re- 
porters are given a twice daily 
non-attributable briefing by 
Number 10 was initiated in 
1930 by Ramsay MacDonald. 


Lobby reporters have always 
been accomplices to a process 
of news management, but the 
system was turned into a fine 
art by Bernard Ingham, Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s press secre- 
tary, who even used its cloak of 
anonymity to vilify ministers be- 
ing prepared for purge. 

One of his victims, John Bif- 
fen. described Sir Bernard as 
"the sewer rather than the 
sewage"; suggesting he was 
simply delivering the Prime 
Minister s poison. 

This month’s Mountfield 
Report, which wall be approved 
by the Prime Minister, will 
formalise that approach and ex- 
tend it to all information put 
out by Mr Campbell’s office - 
providing the Government 
with its own version o# 
Labours “rapid rebuttal" unit 


as well as a proactive, and 
publicfy identifiable, machine 
for the delivery of its daHy 
“good news" message. 

Putting the day’s definitive 
briefing on the record will also 
enable Parliament and others 
to judge whether a key dement 
of the Government Informa- 
tion Service is sticking to the Of- 
ficial conventions on propriety. 

“That Government public- 
ity should be: relevant to Ggv-- 
ernment responsibiliti 
should be objective 
planatory, not tender 
polemical; should notbe;1 .. 
liable to misrepresentation as 
being, party political; and 
should be conducted in an 
economic and appropriate way, 
having regard to the need to.be 
as ex- 

peodimreofpuhiic funds.” , 



Ministers 
into CJD 


A high-powered inquiry 
into the BSE epidemic, 
and the link to CJD in 
humans is being ’actively 
considered’ by ministers. 
Cofi'n Brown says Labour 
MPs want a judicial 
inquiry for the families of 
the victims. 


Jack Cunningham, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, is giving 
“active consideration" to grow- 
ing cross-party demands for a 
full public inquiry into the BSE 
epidemic and the links to CJD 
in humans. 

Eurulies of the CJD victims 
are demanding a judicial in- 
quiry into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the deaths of more than 
20 people, mostly young, from 
suspected exposure to BSE-in- 
fecied meat products or em- 
ployment in the meat industry. 

An inquiry could be highly 
controversial, reopening the 
wounds of the industry, and 
pointing to possible lapses by 
the last Tbry government before 
admitting a link with humans 


is: • ■■ ' 

considering calls for inquiry 
links with mad cow disease 


had been established. Judy 
Mallaber, MP for Amber Val- 
ley, is among the Labour back- 
benchers pressing for an 
inquiry. One of her constituents 
became the latest victim of 
CJD to die in a case with a sus- 
pected link to BSE, aod victims 
parents are demanding a judi- 
cial inquiry. 

Dr Cun n in gha m confirmed 
in a letter lo Charles Kennedy, 
the Liberal Democrat MP. that 
an inquiry was being considered 

The call for an inquiry was 
stepped up by Paul Tyler, the 
Liberal Democrat spokesman 
on agriculture, in a recent 
Commons debate on rural life. 
He was told by Angela Eagle, 
the Parliamentary Under-Sec- 
retary that an inquiry into the 
“BSE legacy ... is under active 
consideration". 

A Whitehall source said the 
terms of reference for the in- 
quiry were also under discus- 
sion, but did not rule out the 
possibility that it would inves- 
tigate the criticism from some 
families that the public was kept 
in the dark about the threat 
from BSE-infected products 
until it was too late. 


The last govemraentinsist- 
ed that it alerted the public in 
March 1996, as soon as it was 
presented with medical evi- 
dence suggesting a possible 
link between the BSE and CJD 
in humans. That led Co the 
widespread scare about eating 
undercooked beefburgers, and 
other beef products, with a 
fall in beef sales. 

Mr Tyler, with a rural con- 
stituency in Cornwall North, 
said the scientific evidence on 
which ministers had been rely- 
ing for their assurances to the 
public until March. 1996, had 
been inadequate. Until the 
rules were tightened up, con- 
ditions in abattoirs was also a 
“shambles", allowing possibly 
BSE-infected material into the 
food chain. 

“There was scientific evi- 
dence that there was not a pos- 
sibility of a transfer of BSE 
from animals to man. That ev- 
idence collapsed in March, last 
year, in a very dramatic way. 
That is an area of great concern. 
There is also the whole ques- 
tion of who was giving advice 
to ministers, and where were 
they getting it from? We need 


to know if it came foonu 
merrially-spotisored research Or 
from the Government’s own re- 
search establishments. There 
are questions about the in- 
tegrity of the last government 
that need to be answered.” 

The National Audit Office, 
the public spending watchdog, 
had investigated the way the 
cull of cattle was being handled 
to eradicate BSE from the 
British herd, and an inquiry 
should look into where the 
money went, he said. 

Mr Tyler added that there 
were important lessons for 
food safety in Britain which the 
Government could learn from 
an inquiry into the handling of 
the BSE outbreak. 

The Government is due 
shortly to unveil its White Pa- 
per on food safety, including the 
establishment of an indepen- 
dent food standards agency, 
promised in the Labour elec- 
tion manifesto, which said: 
“The £3-5bn BSE crisis and the 
E.coli outbreak which resulted 
in serious loss of life, have made 
unanswerable the case for the 
independent agency we have 
proposed." 


lottery to fight ban in Europe 


Organisers of a new lottery which is ex- 
pected lo make up to £100m a year for char- 
ity will challenge the Government in 
Europe if it goes ahead with plans to ban 
it. 

Pronto! is to be launched later this 
month by a private company. Inter Lotto, 
with the backing of 25 British charities. The 
lottery will take place m pubs and dubs and 
be drawn every few minutes. 

But last week the Government an- 
gered the charities by indicating that it is 
likely to seek a change in (he law to pro- 
hibit such rapid draw lotteries. 

An Inter Lotto spokesman said yester- 
day that it bad taken advice on challeng- 
ing any ban under European monopoly 
legislation. “We would probably go to Eu- 
rope because the Government is not a dis- 
interested party if we go to court here." 

Adrian Sanders, MP for Tbtbay and vice- 


chair of the all-party group on charities, will 
table an early day motion in the Commons 
today supporting the new game. 

He said it was a way of redressing the 
20 per cent decline in charitable giving since 
the National Lottery was launched. 

“My view is that the Lottery has effec- 
tively taken power away from charities. The 
charities are having to tweak what they do 
to access funds through the National Lot- 
tery Charities Board [which allocates Lot- 
tery money].” 

Many of the charities behind Promo! 
have written to the Prime Minister to ob- 
ject to any moves to outlaw the new lot- 
tery. 

David Scott-Ralphs of Mencap said: 
“This could represent a vital new source 
of income for Mencap when it is getting ever 
more difficult to raise voluntary funds for 
our services. Is the Government also go- 


ing to ban fruit machines, which give ’’ 
nothing to charity?" 

Rosie Barnes, the former MP now 
chief executive of the Cystic FTbrosjs Trust 
said it had received no money from the Na- 
tional Lottery and it would be “grossly uti- 
fair” if it was prevented from benefiting, 
from another lottery. 

^Thc Government receives around £1 
billion each year in tax from tile National 
Lottery, while many in the charity- sector 
have lost ouL We are certainly riot in favour 
of a monopoly for CameloL” 

A Home Office spok esman said-a Gov- 
ernment announcement would be made this . 
week. The Government had been, con- 
cerned for same time by the implications, 
such as a possible increase in gambling, of 
frequent draw lotteries, the spokesman 
added. 

- — Louise Jury 
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Women break their silence 
over the rape of Rwanda 


Shared grief; Initially women were reluctant to discuss sexual attacks during the 1994 genocide on Tutus. But now they 
feel they have nothing to lose and are travelling to Tanzania to give evidence Photograph: AP 


A Rwandan official is being 
accused of horrific sexual crimes 
in the tribunal set up to try the 
perpetrators of the genocide. 
Women who have been terrified 
to testify to the appalling scenes 
they witnessed are now risking 
their lives to come forward. 

Amelia French reports from 
Arusha in Tanzania on another 
crack in the wall of silence 
surrounding the slaughter of 
800,000 people. 


For the first time, a man is being charged 
with rape as an instrument of genocide. 
Jean-Pau] Akayesu was the mayor of Taba 
district west of the Rwandan capital of Ki- 
gali during the 1994 genocide. He has 
pleaded not guilty to charges which include 
genocide and crimes against humanity at 
the sped ally established International 
Crimes Tribunal. 

It is widely known that huge numbers 
of women were raped during the two- 
month-long slaughter of about S0Q.000 Tut- 
sis and (heir Hutu sympathisers in Rwanda. 
Although Mr Akayesu ’s trial begin in Jan- 
uary. the charges against him have only 
recently been amended to include rape. 

Until then, no rape charges had been 
brought in the Rwandan genocide courts 
or in Arusha. 

Radhika Coomaraswamy, who is the 
United Nations special rapporteur on 
violence against women, said this only 
happened after “enormous pressure'’ from 
women’s groups. 

Ms Coomaraswamy said that although 
the issue of rape had come up in testimony, 
tribunal investigators appeared to have been 
“insensitive” to it 

Initially, victims of rape were also 
reluctant to discuss the issue. “Alter the 
genocide, all women bad in mind was 
survival. They just wanted food, they 
wanted to get their children in order to get 
their lives in order and they bad no Lime 
for the concept of going somewhere far off 
and giving testimony. They just wanted to 
survive,” Ms Coomaraswamy said during 
a trip which took in both Arusha and 
Rwanda. 

“Now that three years have passed, many 
of them continually use the word justice. 
Wherever we went, we beard the word jus- 
tice. And they can’t stand the fact that a 
lot of the perpetrators [of sexual crimes] 
are wandering around,” she said. 

The prosecutor's office of the tribunal 
has set up a task force to concentrate on 
sexual crimes and is training special 
investigators. 

Ms Coomaraswamy acknowledged that 
h was hard for some women to speak about 
their experiences. “The Rwandese lan guage 
doesn't even have the words to describe 
some of the things that went on,” she said. 

But she said the main reason why 
women have kept quiet is fear. One woman 




The trial against Jean-Pau! Akayesu (above), a Kigali district mayor, heard that 
he was guilty of frequent killings and sexual torture Photograph: Re> Feature? 


who had testified at a preliminary trial in 
Arusha received death threats on her re- 
turn. Her Hutu landlord then evicted her 
and she was left homeless. She now does 
not want to return to Arusha for the main 
trial. 

Witnesses giving evidence at the trial of 
Mr Akayesu speak of the horrific sexual 
violence which went on after a group of 
Tutsis, most of them women and children, 
sought refuge in Mr Akayesu 's local ad- 
ministration offices in Taba just after the 
genocide started in April 1994. 

One woman from Taba, identified as PP. 
said she witnessed the rape and killing of 
a pregnant woman acquaintance, called 
Alexia, by policemen and local militiamen, 
known as Interhamwe, acting on orders hum 
the defendant 

“She was bolding the Bible. She gave it 
to the Interhamwe called Pierre as he was 
about to rape her. She said, Tike this Bible 
... because you do not know what you're 
doing’,'’ PP told the court. She said Alex- 
ia was then gang-raped until she miscarried. 
After that, she was beaten to death. PP. a 
Tutsi who managed to pass as a Hutu dur- 


Chinese bring black economy to the blue Danube 
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ing the genocide, said she had been one of 
a group of onlookers. 

Another witness, called NN, told the 
court how she had been gang-raped by 
Interhamwe. She said Mr Akayesu was 
responsible for repeated killings and acts 
of rape and sexual tonure. “He didn’t stop 
il, he had the means to slop ii bui he didn't 
He wanted to be sure no Tutsis escaped." 
she said. 

The prosecution has now rested its case 
in ihe Akayesu trial and the trial has been 
adjourned until a week today. 

At the end of her testimony, the pre- 
siding judge thanked witness PP for her “act 
of courage” in going to Arusha and wished 
her a safe journey home. While witnesses 
are protected by' the tribunal from when 
they leave home to when they return, once 
they' arc back in Rwanda, the Rwandan au- 
thorities are responsible for their securi- 
ty. Back in the villages, everyone knows who 
the witnesses are. However, many of the 
women have lost almost all their relatives. 
One source at the tribunal said they were 
prepared to speak out in court because they 
had nothing else to lose. 


fOp e 


BY IMRE 
KARACS 


Thirty thousand Chinese have 
settled in Hungary since 1989, 
the year in which democracy was 
crushed in China but triumphed 
in Europe. 

Although the exiles have since 
prospered by colonising 
emerging markets in the old 
Soviet empire, some Hungarian 
officials now think their success 
is getting out of hand - not least 
because the oriental richesse has 
caught the attention of a greedy 
underworld. 


Bao Lu Zi confesses she bad not even 
heard of Hungary when she boarded the 
Trans-Siberian Express seven long years 
aco Her destination was Germany, where 
she was to be reunited with her kwer, Zeng 
You Xuan. A graphic artist who had made 
a small fortune drawing Japanese cartoon 
strips, be had no stomach for China after 
the rape of Tiananmen. She was prepared 
to eo to the end of the world to be with 
him. That is practically where they ended 

UP ‘“We found out that Hungary was the 
onlv place on earth where Chinese peo- 
ple didn’t need a visa,” she explmns, grap- 
pling heroically with rock-bard Magyar 
con^nanis which stM remain beyond her 
powers. For three years ib^hved 
rtffhis copyright income and love. Then, 
as the money was running lew, they set 
the country’s first Nintendo shop. 

P Rut that is all in the pasL The bottom 
eventually fell out of the Gameboy mar- 
3 they had to find a new opportu- 


nity. Ms Bao’s ninth-storey flat on an out- 
er-Budapest housing estate now doubles 
as the editorial office of Shi Chang, 
“which means‘‘Market Newspaper” - one 
of five weeklies catering for Hungary's 
Chinese community. 

It is a small enterprise, but with great 
potential for growth. Up to 30,000 Chi- 
nese are estimated to live in Hungary, and 
thousands more of the pioneers who have 
since fanned out to the neighbouring vir- 
gin territories still kowtow to Chinatown 
on the Danube. Virtually all the goods sold 
by Chinese traders in the streets of East- 
ern Europe pass through Budapest on 
their circuitous journey, never seeing a cus- 
toms man. The Hungarian retail trade 
alone is worth an annual £200m, insofar 
as anybody knows. 

For this is a simply cash-in-hand econ- 
omy, happily blending Chinese commer- 
cial savvy and an awesome talent for 
finding loopholes with Hungarian officials’ 
inclination to look the other way. The Bu- 
dapest government does not even want to 
know- and claims not to - how many Chi- 
nese nationals live in the country. In 1992 
visa restrictions were re-imposed, yet the 
Chinese keep coming. The word on the 
Chin ese grapevines that visas can still be 
bought at the Hungarian embassy in 
Peking - under the counter. 

The hub of this trading empire, now 
also linking the United States and West- 
ern Europe, is the “Four Tigers” market 
thrown up along the railway tracks in the 
inner city wasteland of Jazsefvaros. This 
is skinhead country, so shoppers have to 
pass through metal detectors under the 
watchful gaze of a private army of macho 
security guards kitted out in fatigues. The 
mile -tong rows of shacks enclosed by a wall 
on one side and containers welded onto 
the outside track have an air of perma- 
nence. Buses arrive daily from the 
Ukraine, Poland and Serbia, disgorging 
shoppers who buy in bulk. Everything has 
two prices; one for a single item, and the 
other marked “many” . 

You can buy plausible looking joggers 
for the equivalent of two pounds, “brand- 


ed” jeans for two, and “Panascanic” ghet- 
to blasters and “Pieonear” car radios for 
prices that would seem suspiciously low 
in the - Far East In the air the aroma of 
slightly-burned paprika mingles with the 
smell of stir-fried ginger. Central Euro- 
peans, people from the Balkans and 
from the distant Caucasus jostle in their 
sbopping frenzy. You will not find a 
cheaper “feather coat” - as it is labelled 
- this side of Samarkand.- 

“Hurray,” say Hungarians, especially 
the estimated 15 per cent who buy all their 
clothes in one of the Chinese markets, be- 
cause they cannot afford to go anywhere 
near a real shop. But the authorities, whose 
dream of turning their country into a 
bridge between East and West has not 
worked out quite as planned, are not so 
delighted. The Chinese, and Hungarians 
sympathetic to them, talk of “low-level 
harassment” aimed at forcing the unin- 
vited guests to move on. Although for- 
eigners are entitled to apply for 
permanent residence after three years, 
only 430 Chinese - who happen to be the 
richest - have so far been granted this priv- 
ilege. - 

Tensions, meanwhile, are rising be- 
tween the traders and the people who live 
off them. Matters came to a bead last 
month, when some of the guards bit two 
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Chinese women, allegedly for late payment 
of rent The heavies were chased away, the 
riot police despatched to restore order 
were pelted with stones by 2,000 traders. 
The Battle of Jozsefvaroswas won by the 
foreigners, who also claimed a moral vic- 
tory: one guard is under investigation for 
assault. 

But the incident was enough to launch 
an inquiry into the affairs of the Chinese 
colony. The initial conclusion is that, like 
true Hungarians, the Chinese may not pay 
all their taxes. The other, more worrying 
suggestion, is that the activities of some 
of the guests and of organised crime are 
beginning to overlap. 

The police, unable to infiltrate the 
community for obvious reasons, are only 
guessing. There was a spate of bomb at- 
tacks earlier this year against restaurants 
in Budapest, including some Chinese 
ones. Two Chinese people died when the 
Great Whll restaurant was blown up, but 
the owner, a major wholesaler, seems keen 
not to make a fuss about the matter. 
Perhaps it is because of the Yugoslav 
weapons that were discovered on the 
premises. 

The Hungarian authorities, with only 
a tenuous grasp on law and order, are 
scared. The Chinese and the their 3.000 
registered companies in the country are 
getting richer by the day and increasingly 
inscrutable. But sending them packing 
does Dot seem to be an option. They create 
jobs, generate wealth, and their diligence 
holds the host nation in awe. And if they 
were to leave, who would clothe the poor? 
Try dressing up at Western prices for the 
average pension of £50 a month. 

As the government ponders its 
decision, Ms Bao, feeling less adventurous 
now at 49 than seven years ago, clings to 
her adopted home. “I like Hungarians,” 
she says. “They are friendly people. For 
me China is now a foreign country. I 
cannot imagine ever returning there.” Ms 
Bao's partner is one of the lucky 430 with 
a residence permit. She herself has just 
submitted her application - for the third 
time. 
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Cold shoulder for deal on greenhouse gases as world warms up 


relentlessly 


mergency talks on how 
ations should tackle the 
hreat of global climate 
hange made 
isappointingly little 
rogress in Japan over 
he weekend. Time is 
unning out, explains 
iidiofas Schaon, our 
Environment 
Correspondent. 


Three weeks from today, min- 
isters and officials from more 
than 10Q nations axe due: in 
Kyoto, Japan, to reach an agree- 
merit on what to do about 
reducing the risks of cata- 
strophic changes in climate and 
sea level. 

They have had two-and-a 
half-years since the last high-lev- 
el summit to hammer out a deal 
but it is hard to see how they 
can, so fundamental are the dif- 


ferences between countries. So 
over the weekend, conference 
host Japan held a special min- 
isterial meeting for 20 nations 


isteis, said afterwards: *Il's a 
horrendous task to get agree- 
ment with such wide disparities.” 

About the only thing nations 
can all accept is that regional di- 
mates wiD change and sea lev- 


ly on- bow large a threat these 
changes pose and what the ap- 
propriate response is for slow- 
ing down the rate of global 
warming. The European Union 
takes the greenest position 
among the developed world, 
calling for industrialised 
nations to cut their annual 
emissions of greenhouse gases, 
chiefly carbon dioxide, by 15 per 
cent from their 1990 level. 

The United States, the 


world’s biggest producer of 
these, is calling only for rising 
e miss ions to be brought back 
down to their 1990 level by 
around 2010. The problem with 
this is that it looks merely like 
a delaying tactic because five 
years ago at the Rio earth sum- 
mit the developed countries 
agreed they should stabilise at 
the 1990 level by 2000. 

InTbkyo this weekend there 
was no progress in coalescing 


around a common target- Nor 
was there any breakthrough in 
committing developing coun- 
tries to capping their emis- 
sions. In many these are rising 
far more quickly than in the 
developed world as they rush to 
industrialise. 

Back in Berlin in 1995, when 
the basic terms of the Kyoto 
n ego tiating mandate were set 

out the developing nations were 

not included. It was for the rich 


and the European Union to try 
to bring them all closer. The in- 
vitees included rich and poor 
countries and were intended to 
embrace all the main players. 

John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, who flew to 
Tbkyo to chair a day-long gath- 
ering of developed nations orin- 


els rise in the next century, due 
to humanity cons umin g more 
and more fossil fuels and burn- 
ing forests, thereby raising con- 
centrations of heat-trapping 
"greenhouse gases" in the at- 
mosphere. But they differ wide- 


vorld, which has produced the 
ion's share afdimate-changmg 
xsUution to date, to get its 

>wn house in order first- 

But since then some other 
nuotries, especially the US, 
mve shifted the goalposts and 
aid the Third World must 
nake some land of cummitiuen: 
o restraint at the same time. 

This has made the bargain- 


South Africa’s 
capitalists called 
to account 



Rock of ages: Patriarch Diodorus, and the Israeli Antiquities Authority head, Amir Drori, giving a press conference above the Kaihisma Photograph: Reuters 


Revealed: The rock where Mary rested on way to the stable 


Tomorrow, corporate South 
Africa will have to answer for its 
conduct under apartheid at a 
special three-day hearing of the 
. Truth and Reconciliation 
! Commission. Mary Braid asks 
whether business, which raked 
in huge profits, should be made 
to pay for a shameful past. 

In his book Rectmciliuiion Through Truth 
cabinet minister Kadcr Asmul argues the 
concept of “corporate war crimes” ought 
to be explored in South Africa. 

Mr Asmul holds business - like the 
professions and judiciary - culpable for 
the apartheid suite and compares iLs com- 
plicity with the National Party to the re- 
cruitment of business and professional 
institutes to the Nazi cause in Germany. 

Not only did South Africa's large cor- 
porations support an immoral regime - 
until a change of heart tor new percep- 
tion ot self-interest) in the 1980s- but 
they made massive profits from policies 
which kepi black labour powerless and 
cheap. 

Mr Asmal argues that the mine in- 
dustry killed many more workers - an es- 
timated S4.lttXi - than police torturers 
ever did. And he points out that the coun- 
try's two business giants. Anton Rupert. 



Harry Oppenheimer: Opposed 
universal suffrage 


founder of the Afrikaner Rembrandt 
group, and Harry Oppenheimer, former 
head of English business rival Anglo 
American, long opposed blacks gelling 
the vole. 

Ai this week’s hearings, the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu) 
will also go for the business sector’s throat 
arguing it must compensate workers for 
apartheid. Sara Shilowa, Cosatu gener- 
al secretary, will argue companies can pay 
for the past by ending wage discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race and investing 
more in training. 

With Anglo American, Rembrandt 
and 30 other companies poised to testi- 
fy the stage seems set for some frank ex- 
changes. But Mr Asmal and MrShBowa 
will be disappointed if they expect a 
radical outcome from the hearings. 

Last week, few of industry’s big boys 
were willing to reveal the contents of their 
submissions to the TRC in advance of 
the hearings. But it is believed that few 
will offer new revelations about the past 
and even fewer will make an apology. 

it is reported that the Chamber of 
Mines, representing a number of con- 
troversial companies which made a 
killing in the old days, will concentrate 
more on the economic contribution of 
its members than on the social misery 


many would lay at their door. It will Harm 
that racism was the fault, not of business, 
but the state. 

This week, the TRC commissioner. Dr 
Faze I Randera, said the fanners' unions 
- representing some of the most right- 
wing whites in the country - and the white 
mine workers' union were alone in re- 
fusing to make a submission to the Com- 
mission, charged with exposing the 
atrocities from the past The fanners' 
unions claimed it could not speak for a 
diverse membership of 60,000 while the 
white mine workers simply said the 
TRC was biased. 

The South African Chamber of Busi- 
ness will make a 40-page submission on 
behalf of its large membership. But some 
observers are already disappointed that 
companies like Shell - which allegedly 
ensured ofl reached the pariah apartheid 
state - and Mercedes-Benz - criticised 
for supplying engines to the South 
African Defence Force - are not mak- 
ing personal submissions. 

Sard am. the huge Afrikaner insurance 
company, is so far alone in acknowl- 
edging that it prospered at the cost of 
black workers. The only body so far to 
come up with a compensation suggestion 
is the AErikaanse Handelsinstituut, a for- 
mer pillar of the old regime, which is sug- 
gesting that an insurance fond set up by 
Afrikaner business at the height of po- 
litical violence in the 1980s, and which 
now stands at 9 billion rand, be used to 
benefit those who suffered. 

But next week’s hearings will be 
shaped by one inescapable truth; the 
same companies which did business 
with the old regime are operating quite 
nicely with the new, and their presence 
in South Africa is as crucial to the ANC 
as it was to the old, beleaguered NP. 

This perhaps explains why President 
Nelson Mandela has chosen to forge a 
pragmatic path in his dealings with 
business. 

He has made friends of old enemies 
like Mr Oppenheimer and Mr Rupert, 
drawing on their economic expertise. But 
all the while he has been milking them 
through a quiet campaign which South 
African writer Mark Gevisser describes 
in quasi-religious terms. 

The country’s top businessmen, it 
transpires, often receive a call from the 
President just before bedtime. There is 
a familiar clearing of the throat before 
Mr Mandela tells tonight’s lucky captain 
of industry which special project needs 
funding. Thus schools, clinics and com- 
munity facilities have sprung up in town- 
ships all over South Africa as 
businessmen “buy forgiveness'' from 
the the self-styled “father confessor" to 
the private sector. 

And so grubby corporations are 
miraculously bom again with brand-new, 
shiny, non-racist credentials. Some peo- 
ple are appalled. When Bill Venter, bead 
of the hi-iedt company Altron, sponsored 
a library to commemorate the life of 
ANC hero Bram Fischer. Fischer’s 
daughter Ruth Rice was dismayed. Mr 
Venter, always seen as a friend of the old 
refine, used the occasion to claim he had 
always been a champion of human 
rights. Many wondered exactly where he 
had been fighting. 

Mr Venter later wrote a poem for the 
President on his birthday. “Your wisdom 
has woven a tapestry. Much more love- 
ly than any artist's band. With vibrancy 
that only we can understand, We who are 
Africa's people. And feel the heartbeat 
of this land." 

With this kind of schmoozing and be- 
hind-the-scenes atonement, this week’s 
public hearings will probably amount to 
little. 


Archaeologists claim to have 
uncovered the rock that was 
venerated throughout the first 
Christian millennium as the place 
where Mary, pregnant with Jesus, 
rested on her journey to 
Bethlehem. Eric Silver In Jerusalem 
visits a likely place of pilgrimage 
for the start of the third. 


the cross on a nobbly outcrop of stained 
brown limestone just east of the Jerusalem- 
Bethlehem road yesterday, and blessed the 
Israeli archaeologists who had unearthed 
ft. 

The stout, white-bearded cleric was set- 
ting his seal of approval on a new pilgrim 

Oil flows in 
Chechnya 

Russian and Chechen officials 
officially opened yesterday the 
Chechen section of an interna- 
tional ofl pipeline seen as cru- 
cial for rebuilding the shattered 
economy of the breakaway Cau- 
casus region. 

The 600-milc pipeline links 
Azerbaijan's offshore Caspian 
Sea fields to Russia’s Black 
Sea port of Novorosiisk. The 
Chechen section was badly 
damaged during a 1994-96 war 
between Russian troops and 
separatist guerrillas. 

The brief ceremony came a 
day after the Azerbaijan In- 
ternational Operating Compa- 
ny, an $8bn consortium of world 
oil giants, said it had started 
pumping the first crude through 
the pipeline. — Reuters, Grozny 


focus for the millennium. What Rina 
Avner and her excavating team had redis- 
covered was a rock revered from the first 
to the eleventh centuries as the spot where 
the weary Virgin Mary rested on her five- 
mile trek from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, a 
few hours before giving birth to Jesus. It 
is known in Greek as Kathisma, the Seat. 

“This is the rock," the patriarch assert- 
ed with the confidence of his faith, and led 


indeed the rock which early Christians 
identified as the place where she rested. 

The rock, about 10 feet by seven, is at 
the centre of a massive octagonal Byzan- 
tine church that is also being uncovered for 
the first lime since it was destroyed in 1009 


by the notoriously anti-Christian caliph, 
el Hakim. The limestone slicks up a few 
inches above the surrounding floor. 

“This was the centre of veneration." Pa- 
triarch Diodoros explained. “Our ancestors 
transmitted to us from mouth to mouth 
down the centuries that (his was the place 
of the Kathisma." 

The tradition has persisted to the pre- 
sent day, though the precise location was 
not known. Every year, the Greek patriarch 
pauses here, in an ancient olive grove north 
of the Mar Elias monastery, ro honour the 
Virgin during his Christmas procession from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

The church, one of the biggest earliest 
and most magnificent shrines dedicated to 
Maty in the Holy Land, was built in the mid- 
fifth century with money donated by a rich 
widow called lqilia. It covered about 180 
feet square, with a central apse, pillared 
walkway from which worshippers could view 


the Kathisma, and a cluster of outer 
chapels with decorated mosaic floors. 

The site was first identified in a salvage 
dig when the Jerusalem-Bethlehem road was 
being widened in 1992, but there was nei- 
ther will nor money to investigate further. 
The archaeologists returned five months ago 
when an Israeli contractor, working on the 
contentious Har Homa Jewish housing 
scheme to the south-east, illegally laid a plas- 
tic water pipe across the olive grove, caus- 
ing minor damage to a wall of the church. 

The Israeli Antiquities Authority, and the 
Greek church, which awns the land, are de- 
termined now to complete the excavation 
and develop the ate in time for the Holy 
Land 2000 celebrations. The patriarch 
pledged yesterday to spend “hundreds of 
thousands" of dollars on development. 
Amir Drori, the retired general who directs 
the antiquities authority, was confident the 
archaeologists would find the necessary cash. 

Slaughter in 
Algeria 

Attackers disguised as police slit 
the throats of 28 civilians and 
then decapitated some of the 
victims in north-western Alge- 
ria. people living in the region 
said yesterday. 

According to one person 
who escaped, 23 people were 
taken from their cars and killed 
in a massacre between the 
towns of Siissen and lajmout 
- not far from the border with 
Morocco - early on Saturday. 

The attackers stopped cars 
at a fake police roadblock, took 
tbe victims out of their cars, 
bound them with electrical wire 
and then executed them by slit- 
ting their throats, said the es- 
capee, who refused to be 
identified by name for fear of 
reprisals. 

Some of the victims then had 
their heads cut off. 

Ali BensaJah, who discov- 
ered the massacre early on Sat- 
urday morning, said: “The 
heads were placed on the side 
of the road on a curve and I 
almost hit them." 

No one claimed responsi- 
bility for the killings, which 
look place in a region that had 
been controlled by the Armed 
Islamic Group, the most violent 
organisation trying to over- 
throw the military-backed gov- 
ernment. 

— Al> Algiers 
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Spirit of Rabin inspires 
Israeli opposition 


A huge rally in Tel Aviv this weekend to 
mark the second anniversary of Yitzhak Ra- 
bin's assassination by a right-wing religious 
fanatic kindled the Israeli opposition's 
will to topple Benjamin Netanyahu's gov- 
ernment - and the conviction that in the 
former army commander, Ehud Barak, it 
has a winner. 

Tbe organisers projected the rally, in the 
town hall square where Yigai Amir gunned 
down the first Israeli Prime Minister to sign 
a peace agreement with the Palestinians, 
as aon-partfsan. But under the slogan. “We 
shall not forget and we shall not forgive", 
up to 200.000 demonstrators quickly tar- 
geted Mr Netanyahu. 

Speaker after speaker condemned him 
for undermining the 1993 Oslo accords. 
Yossi Sand, the left-liberal Merctz leader 
who served in Mr Rabin's government, 
pledged not to rest until Mr Netanyahu was 
forced to resign. “Go home. Netanyahu. 
Our souls are weary of your lies, your 
sophistry, your charlatanism, your adven- 
turism, your dodging responsibility," he said. 

More significantly, Mr Barak, whom 
critics bad dismissed as a Netanyahu done 
ready lo pay any price for power, came off 
the fence. In an echo of Mr Rabin, anoth- 
er war-hero-turned-politician, the new 
Labour leader promised: “I, army serial 
number 448200, reserve Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Ehud Barak, a soldier in the Israel De- 
fence Forces and a soldier in the army of 
peace, swear to you, Yitzhak, that I will lead 
on your path, will lead until we bring peace." 

Saturday night's rally was the biggest 
since a protest in autumn, 1982, against the 



Yitzhak Rabin's widow, Leah, addresses 
the weekend rally Photograph: Reuters 


massacre of Palestinian refugees in the Sabra 
and Sbatilla camps tty Israel’s Lebanese 
Christian allies. “What was until now a beat- 
en, depressed camp, which didn't know its 
own strength," wrote the mass-circulation 
Afe cm- yesterday, “received a major infu- 
sion of self-confidence." 

It comes at a time when Mr Netanyahu, 
who is paying an official visit to Britain lat- 
er this week, faces a revolt by his own Likud 
ministers, who accuse him of trying to im- 
pose one-man rule on their party. Also he 
has lost the mist of Israel’s American ally 
and of its Arab peace partners. Although Mr 
Netanyahu is due to meet the US Secretary 
of State, Madeleine Albright, in London, 
President Bill Clinton is refusing to receive 
him when he flies on to the United States 
to address Jewish leaders. — Eric Silver 


The Greek Orthodox patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Diodoros, scratched the sign of 


a posse of priests in a hymn to the 
mother of ChrisL 

Whether Mary ever sat on it is beyond 
proof, but there is enough evidence to con- 
vince the church, the archaeologists and a 
sceptical press conference that this is 
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IBM e-business solutions Bte Net Commerce 
already generate mflBons of fi, S and ¥ in sales 
over the web tor companies Ska 'r&maha, 
U. Bean and Japan Airtnes. 
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The 3 Kinds of Know-How That Count 
(Surprise. Only IBM brings you aB 3.) 





Ever dream of making money while you steep? 

IBM has e-business solutions that tan your 
Web site into a customer-friendly cash register 
for non-stop sales. (Just think, you can now fit 
three B-hour days into every 24 hours.) 


IN A NUTSHELL 


IBM e-commerce applications 
are connecting the business world to a world 
of customers. One biffion potential buyers 
of goods and services. 

Bmuicn 

A private company network that brfrgs all your 
people together. Using groupware 0® 
Lotus Notes and Lotus Domino, IBM can help 
streamline internal communkaBon, speed cycle 
time. Improve decision-making- 

EXTRANET: 

Links not only people in your organization but 
also selected partners, vendors 
and suppliers. Extends teamwork beyond your 
own four wafts. 
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The Internet is important. You know that. The 
wired world is changing everything. You know that. 

o business can afford to ignore the implications 
of a connected civilisation. 

But you wonder: what is hype and what is reality? 
When do you jump in and how deep do you dive? 
(Sure, 80% of the top companies have Web sites, 

according to The Economist. But only 5% are selling 
anything.) 

There must be something more. 

Something that can give your company an 
advantage in the marketplace. 

That something is e-business. Electronic business. 
The world is ready for it. And IBM is making it real, 
e -business is the future of business. 

e-business is what happens when you connect 
your critical business systems directly to your critical 
constituencies — customers, employees, dealers and 
suppliers - via intranets, extranets and over the Web. 
Combining the resources of traditional information 
systems with the vast reach of the Web, thousands of 


IBM has already helped thousands of com- ^ 
parties, departments and teams to transform 
their businesses into e-businesses. 

Here are just a couple of examples: 

Case-in-pointl: The Airline Industry. Over a year 
ago, IBM helped one of the world’s largest airlines to 
link their established reservations and ticketing 
systems to the Web - allowing them to sell tickets 
over the Net, and give their customers information 
about everything from flight arrivals to frequent 
flyer accounts. 

Customers love the convenience. The airline loves 
the economics. (The processing cost of a traditional 
airline ticket is around £5; the same cost for an e-ticket is 
only about 62p.) IBM has helped airlines in Europe, 
North and South America, and Asia to Web-enable 
their systems. 

Casa -in-point 2: The Banking Industry. IBM has 
joined with 16 of North America’s largest banks and, 
most recently, VISA USA, in a partnership called 
Integrion Financial Network. This partnership 


msness begins with 


businesses have taken the first step to becoming an 
e-business by establishing a Web site and publishing 
information electronically. It’s simple to do and 
relatively cheap. But the impact on your business is 
limited. (This explains some of the backlash against 
Internet hype.) 

business doesn’t work as well without e-business. 

The second step is moving to “self-service” Web 
sites - where customers can do things like check 
their account status or trace a package- This is harder 
to implement, but the potential return is great. 

The third step in becoming an e-business is 
moving to transactions - not just buying and selling, 
but all processes that require a dynamic arid inter- 
active flow of information. Things like service and 
support, managing supply chains, and the many 
systems (both internal and external) that are at the 

heart of how your business works. 

This is where the world is headed. It’s happening 

uow and it’s happening fast. 

Is your business ready for it? 


provides the backbone for interactive banking and 
electronic commerce. The Web -based technology 
allows customers to conduct secure transactions and 
manage financial information through the bank via 
PC or telephone. 

The convenience for customers is obvious. So is 
the incentive for banks: according to a recent study 
by Booz Allen & Hamilton, the same transaction that 
costs the bank 70p to handle over-the-counter costs 
less than lp over the Web. 

IBM is also helping dozens of educational 
institutions and governments take advantage of the 
opportunities and economies of e-business. 

(You see, e-business isn’t just for business.) 

Watch this space: www.ibm.com/e-business 

There’s already a wealth of e-business nuggets 
on our IBM Web site. Take a look and keep up with 
the latest IBM e-business solutions. As news comes 
up, we’ll share it with you. Or call us on 0800 675 675 
(quoting IA1) to talk things over. The future of i 
your business starts here. 






e-business 




Solutions for a small planet 
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The centurion survivor who will never forget his fallen comrades 


For those who lost 
friends and Joyed ones In 
battle. Remembrance 
Day will always have a 
special importance. One 
of them is 100-year-old 
Alfred Hutchinson, the 
last survivor of the navy’s 
ill-fated attack on 
Zeebrugge in 1918. Max 
Arthur spoke to him. 


Alf is a born survivor. Speaking 
at the residential home in Sur- 
rey where he now lives, he re- 
membered how he joined the 
Royal Marine Light I nfan try 
and saw action as a gun-sight 
setter against the German navy. 

But it was the bloody assault 
on Zeebrugge in the final year 
of the war that sticks with him. 

The port was used by the 
Germans as a base for U-boats 
and the Admiralty devised a 
plan to fill three disused 
minelayers with concrete and 


drop them across the port en- 
trance to block the submarines. 

The 4th Battalion RMJ, led 
by its band playing -Goodbye 
Dolly Gray", embarked from 
Dover on two River Mersey fer- 
ries, Iris and Daffodil, to ac- 
company the cruiser. Vindictive. 
These three ships were to come 
alongside at Zeebrugge aod 
attack the port’s heavily guard-, 
ed installations. 

Alf, who was on board the 
iris, dearly remembers 22 April 
1918. “It was a beautiful morn- 


ing, bat reality hit us when we 
were ordered to cover the top 
deck with sand to soak up the 
blood. Later that afternoon we 
watched the sun set. I think we 
. were wondering if we would see 
it rise in the morning" 

The Germans, anticipating, 
the operation,. had waited un- 
til the ships were close before 
firing star-shells which turned 
the night into day: they opened 
fire, on to the sitting targets. 

It was decided to come 
alongside the Vindictive and 


land over her decks. Bat before 
this could happen the Iris was 
hit. As Alf and the rest of the 
marines were ordered below, a 
shell came through the upper 
deck and killed 49 marines. 
-There was just one big heap of 
arms and legs. My friend, had 
his head blown off. He'd only 
got married on the weekend be- 
fore we left It was terrible,” Alf 
says, still viably moved nearly 
80 years later. 

After the block ships were 
scuttled across the harbour. 


the Iris limped bad: home. The 
battle had been ferocious and 
the ships’ crews fought bravely 
to destroy several artillery po- 
sitions. However, the cost was 
great with 635 men killed or 
wounded. Eight VCs were 
awarded. 

In Britain the attack was 

seen as a success, yet within 48 

hours U-boats were operating 
from the harbour. Alf recalls the 
return journey. “We saw the 
white cliffs and to be alive was 
quite something.” As they came 


into Dover with only a young 
lieutenant steering by hand 
compass, the ships in the har- 
bour sounded their horns. we 

paid our last respects to our 
comrades,” says AIL 

“From Deal we went to 
Chatham. As we marched in to 
town we were surprised to be 
greeted by crowds of people 
cheering. We didn't know why, 

until we saw the newspapers. My 
feelings were that I was lucky to 
be alive ... and sorrow for the 
friends I had lost.” 



Alf Hutchinson: ‘I felt 

lucky to be alive' 
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Blair urges 
respect for 
Armistice 
silence 


Shops, schools and the 
Spice Girls will observe 
two minutes' silence at 
Ham tomorrow to mark 
Armistice Day. The 
Prime Minister is urging 
Whitehall and 
Westminster to follow 
their lead, says Cofin 
Brawn, Chief Political 
Correspondent. 


Tony Blair, who yesterday took 
part in the wreath-laying at the 
Cenotaph for the first time as 
a resident of Downing Street, 
gave his support to the two min- 
utes' silence. 

In a clear signal to the rest 
of Whitehall to follow suit, Mr 
Blair told the British Legion that 
he would observe the silence. 
William Hague, the Tory Party 
leader, and Paddy Ashdown 
Ashdown, also backed the 
Royal British Legion's call for 
nationwide observance of a two 
minute silence. Dame Vera 
Lynn, BBC 1, BBC Radio 4and 
ITN have also pledged their 
support. 

The Speaker of the Com- 
mons. Betty Boothroyd has 
ordered staff at the Palace of 
Westminster to observe the 
silence. 

Mr Blair told the British Le- 
gion: “I am pleased to hear that 
the Legion is again mounting a 
public awareness, campaign. 

“I will be keeping the s Hence 
on Armistice Day. 1 hope and 
expect millions of others will do 
the same and that they will be 
occasions full of dignity, respect 
and honour.” 

The Japanese ambassador 
yesterday joined former 
prisoners of war at Coventry 
Cathedral for an historic 
Remembrance Day wreath- 
laying ceremoqy which was also 
attended by the Provost of 
Coventry's twin German city, 
Kiel. 

Part of the service was con- 
ducted by telephone on loud 
speakers with two men in Hi- 
roshima taking part. One of the 


two. a former Japanese POW 
camp interpreter, made an 
impassioned appeal for recon- 
ciliation. 

It was the first time a 
Japanese ambassador has laid 
a wreath at a Remembrance 
Day ceremony in this country. 

After the 90-minute service, 
Sadayuki Hayashi said lessons 
must be learned. “1 am very glad 
I came here,” he said, praising 
the warm welcome he had 
received. 

Although the service was 
attended by representatives of 
the Far Eastern Prisoners of 
War organisation, FEPQW, 
some local people were thought 
to have stayed away in 
protest at the ambassador's 
presence. 

The Queen Mother yester- 
day joined the Remembrance 
Day commemoration at the 
Cenotaph for the first time in 
four years as the nation 
remembered the dead of two 
world wars and other conflicts 
including the Ealklands and the 
Gulf Wars. 

The Queen led the tradi- 
tional ceremony in froat of 
thousands of veterans as 
millions more watched the 
event on television. 

The Queen Mother, 97, 
wearing a black bat and black 
coat, was watching the 
ceremony from a window in the 
Foreign And Commonwealth 
Office, overlooking the 
Cenotaph, marking a return to 
her traditional place after 
missing the ceremony for 
three years because of H-bealth. 

She had also missed 
Saturday night's annual Festival 
of Remembrance at London's 
Royal Albert Hall for the fourth 
year in succession. 

The Prime Minister’s fami- 
ly- his wife Cherie, and children 
Euan, 13, Nicholas, 11, and 
Kathyrn, aged nine - watched 
from a balcony alongside the 
one used by the Royal Family. 

The wreath-laying was fol- 
lowed by a short service, con- 
ducted by the Bishop of 
London, The Right Rev 
Richard Chartres. 



The Japanese Ambassador, Mr Sadayuki Hayashi, lays a wreath during yesterday’s Service of Remembrance at Coventry 
Cathedral- It was the first time thatthe holder of his office had laid a wreath during such a service in Britain Photograph: PA 


Irish tribute 
to troops 
who fell in 
Great War 


Ireland's Taoiseach, Bertie Ahem, has 
backed a plan for Dublin to fund a 
memorial in Belgium to mark the 
sacrifices of all Irish troops who died in 
the First World War. It would be a 
powerful symbol of reconciliation. Akm 
Murdoch in Dublin reports. 


In a new move to encourage reconciliation with 
Unionists in Northern Ireland, Dublin has agreed 
to fund a memorial in Belgium for tens of thou- 
sands of Irish troops who died fighting for 
Britain in the First World War. 

The Taoiseach, Bertie Ahern, agreed to sup- 
port the plan last week when he met members of 
the Journey of Reconciliation Trust including the 
Londonderry community leader and former loy- 
alist activist Glen Barr and the former TD (MP) 
for Donegal, Paddy Harte, whose constituency 
includes numerous southern Protestants. 

Mr Ahem said the memorial would “not only 
remember the sacrifices of those from ail parts 
of Ireland and from all political and religious tra- 
ditions who fought and fell in the war" but would 
also be “a powerful symbol of reconciliation". 

The memorial wiU be a model of the great 
megalithic tomb at Newgrange in Co Meath. The 
Dublin government will provide IR£ 150,000 for 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Trust to build the 
memorial, which will comprise a round tower in 
the Newgrange style, and a park symbolising the 
four provinces of Ireland. 

The design will see sunlight eater the burial 
chamber at I lam on 11 November. Armistice Day, 
marking the moment when the Great War end- 
ed. At Newgrange a small opening allows light into 
the centre of the tomb on 21 December, the short- 
est day of the year. 

The move follows the restoration of Lutyens 
War Memorial gardens at Inchicore in Dublin, 
scene of a historic ceremony following the first 
IRA ceasefire in 1994, when representatives of 
both Sinn Fein and Ulster Unionists attended a 
remembrance ceremony. 

Apart from its Northern Ireland implica- 
tions, the move will be also welcomed by a vocal 
lobby in the Irish Republic which has urged Dublin 
to pay similar homage to Ireland’s Great Vfor dead 
as to those who died in pursuit of Irish indepen- 
dence. This would recognise the complex posi- 
tion of followers of Westminster nationalist 
leader John Redmond. He hoped Irish volunteers’ 
support for the Crown in the conflict would en- 
courage the fullest implementation of Home Rule 
afterwards. 

• Following the decision not to wear a poppy at 
her inauguration tomorrow, the President-elect, 
Mary McAleese, attendance at yesterday's 
Armistice Day ecumenical service at St Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin was welcomed by the Roy- 
al British Legion, which organised the service, and 
by her predecessor, Mary Robinson, now UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. 


Berlin, 9 November 1938: the night it all came home 


An invitation to return to 
Berlin for the first time 
since being forced out 59 
years ago was not easy to 
accept. But John Izbkki joined 
other 'lucky exiles' and their 
families on a haunting walk 
down memory lane. 


Going back can be hard, even bar- 
rowing. Especially when ir is to a city 
which you and your parents had 
once served and loved but which had 
turned dreams and ambitions into 
living nightmares, destroyed homes 
and places of worship, robbed you 
of your possessions and your dignity 
and sent you out into exfle if you 
were lucky, or into gas chambers and 
crematoria if you were not. So it was 
not easy to accept an invitation from 
Eberhard Diepgeo, governing May- 
or of Berlin, to spend a week in Ger- 
many’s restored capital. 

But the invitation was gracious. 
The city was determined not so 
much to make amends, but to ac- 
knowledge its heavy debt to histo- 


ry. For most of the 87 who accept- 
ed and came accompanied by hus- 
bands or wives, sons or daughters, 
it was the first time they had set foot 
on Berlin soil since their forced de- 
parture some 60 years ago. And so 
they returned - from New Zealand 
and Australia; Uruguay, Chile and 
Argentina, Brazil and Mexico; 
America and South Africa; Israel, 
France and the Netherlands; Swe- 
den and Denmark; from Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

And the memories came flood- 
ing back. I went to look at my fa- 
ther’s shop in the Invaiidstrasse fin 
former East Berlin). Its windows 
were now bricked up. They had al- 
ready once been smashed on 9 No- 
vember 1938 - the infamous 
Kristallnacht, when ail Jewish shops 
were vandalised and synagogues 
razed. At the bouse where we had 
lived, just iwo doors away, was a wide 
space. It had been bombed. Yet 
memory’s ghosts remained. 

We were wined and dined, tak- 
en to the opera and invited to a 
cruise on the Whnnsee, Berlin’s ex- 
tensive, peaceful lake. Among the 


fine villas on its banks, two are par- 
ticularly outstanding. One, occupied 
by a Berlin diving dub, was once the 
home of the distinguished Jewish 
painter Max Uebermann who, on 
discussing Nazi atrocities in the 
early Thirties, said: “I want to throw 
up more than 1 am capable of eat- 
ing.” He died in 1935 before the real 
horrors were let loose. 

The other magnificent villa bad 
staged the Wannsee Conference on 
20 January 1942. Reinhard Hey- 
drich. Hitler's security chief, chaired 
a meeting of 14 senior Nazis, including 
Adolf Efchmana, to discuss how best 
to implement ‘The Final Solution”. 

Today, the villa has been trans- 
formed into a moving educational 
centre, a memorial to the holocaust. 
Here, for the first time, I was able 
to inspect two heavy tomes listing 
the names of hundredsof thousands 
of Berliners, their places of birth, 
their addresses - and the dates of 
their deaths of their deportation, the 
destinations and, where known, the 
dates of their deaths. My grand- 
mother’s name was there - trans- 
ported to Theresienstadt; and the 


names of my uncles, aunts, cousins, 
families for whom there had been 
no “lucky exile" - all to Auschwitz. 

1 was by no means alone in hav- 
ing had a “narrow escape", even 
though it was perhaps narrower than 
most (my parents and I managed to 
squeeze into England on 3 Septem- 
ber 1939, just six hours before Nevffle 
Chamberlain went on air to declare 
war with Germany). Everyone who 
returned bad reminiscences. 

Not all returnees were Jews al- 
though most had been bom Jewish. 
There was, for instance, Susanne 
Woodin, from Kent who was born 
Susanne Schlome in the Berlin of 
1930. In July 1939, she was among 
the fortunate to be put on one of the 
Kindertransport consignments to 
Britain. Now here she was with her 
husband, Charles, who, by coinci- 
dence, was also bom in Germany. 

And there was Renale Mel insky, 
from Norwich, who was bom in 1927 
as Renate Rubemao. She, too, was 
accompanied by her husband, 
Canon Hugh Melinsky, an Anglican 
priest, whose grandfather was the 
son of a rabbi and came to England 


from Kiev to escape the Russian 
pogroms at the tum of the century. 

The oldest ex-Berliner to return 
journey was the photographer and 
film director Walter Gustav Reuter, 
now 92, who was blacklisted in the 
early Nazi days for championing 
striking trade unionists and Berlin's 
left He now lives in Mexico City. 

From an Israeli kibbutz came 
Hetty and Hannah Beer, whose fa- 
ther, Max Beer, the distinguished so- 
cialist journalist and commentator, 
had his books burnt by the Nazis in 
front of the State Opera, and today 
has a Berlin street named after him 

Tbday*s Berlin is like a plant grow- 
ing afresh. Long-forgotten names 
have been resuscitated The old, ma- 
jestic Hotel Adlon is back on the (ex- 
East Berlin) Unter den Linden, less 
majestic perhaps than it was in (he 
Thirties and a Bale more new-tech gim- 
micky. Wertbeim. a once-Jewjsh de- 
partment store is again in fan swing 
But the real miracle is the rebirth, not 
so much of Berlin, as its Jewish com- 
munity. Before the advent of Hitler 
there were 173,000 Jews living and lov- 
ing in Berlin. The “Final Solution" aU 


but wiped them out. By 1950, the to- 
tal was 3,000. Today there are 10,000 
and five synagogues , plus two schools, 
a primary and a secondary. 

“Berlin's Jewish community with 
its own schools and cultural centres 
is once again the biggest in Germany 
and we welcome U wholeheartedly," 
said our host. Mayor Eberhard 
Diepgen. And he added: “I realise 
to return to a place where so many 
crimes were committed against you 
cannot have been easy. So I thank 
you with all my heart for agreeing 
to come and see for yourselves." 

Before our departure, I took a 
trip to Schoneberg, once a busy, fair- 
ly affluent Jewish area. Many streets 
today provided echoes of that Hit- 
lerian nightmare. Hanging from 
lampposts were plaques with re- 
minders: “Jews not permitted to 
practise as dentists ... decree 4 July 
1940" „. and, most grotesque of all; 
“Jews forbidden to emigrate 
decree 23 October mi." And the 
words: “Never forget!" 

Forget? Is it possible? The ghosts 
of Berlin will go on haunting. Per- 
haps forever. 




John Izbickh Family members 
transported to their deaths 
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Who would want Mr Sleaze? 


* 


When Nei. , his ^ ^ Mp fe 

Tattor^ Christine lost her job as 
his parliamentary secretary So 
instead of two incomes, they 
now have none. So far ^ 

obvious. But why is it that the 
ttamiltons are still, as a couple 
so utterly compelling? * 

We are on the motorway, driving hack , 

iS^tonhT Cambrid -°' ; - where Chrislil 
Ifannllon has green a talk al the Unive 

sty Union to promote her hook, 77 

a»UP=r Book of British Battieaxes, "the idc 

ChiBtmas prescntfor molhers-in-law ar 

en lhuses shameles&l 
.pubtehed by Robson Books for on 

ttt™ H r m °" S drivt: a wil 

liiOOO miles on the dock. I know this b, 
cause they say so. 

x, m™ 5 “ r ' s done *52,000 miles.’ sa< 
Neil, as if this proves conclusively that h 
has led a morally proper fife during whic 
he has never accepted naughty wads « 
cash. “Yes, and it’s done us jolly well, liasn 
it darling?" confirms Christine. They ar 
always echoing and reinforcing each oihf 
liice this. They are a great double act l’i 
still trying lo work out if thev’re a tram 
£ or a comic double act. Perhaps they ar 



DEBORAH 
^ ROSS 

' TALKS TO 
CHRISTINE AND 
NEIL HAMILTON 


tragi-comic. Maybe they are how PG 
Wode house would rewrite Macbeth. 

Anyway, after some roadworks have 
been negotiated - “hang on everybody 
while we gel through this tricky what-not," 
exclaims Christine - they shift the discus- 
sion to Christine’s spiel at the Union. 

Christine, sighingly’: “They didn’t laugh 
as much as I’d hoped." 

Neil, comfortingly: “Well, they weren’t 
a Bernard Manning-type audience." 

Christine, perceptively: “Thai’s be- 
cause I’m not Bernard Manning, darling!" 

NeiL encouragingly: “I thought the 
applause was very warm." 

Chris Line, perking up: “They liked my 
• Six Mile Bottom joke." 

Neil: -It all went very well. I certainly 


:d it." 

risLine, craning her neck round to 
I am cowering in the back: “Did you 
if/" 

was great," I say, because 1 am a 
iss coward. 

d, London another 58 miles, and I’ve 
lie big fib already. Look how easy it 
l sucked in! A lesson to us alL I think, 
ck to the HamilLons, who are utterly 

:llinc in their way. 
m pelting? Yes. And fascinating, too.- 
,cek, the Commons Standards and 
ges Committee effectively endorsed 
owney Report by concluding that 
here was no absolute proof NeD took 
5 envelopes from Mohamed At 
the evidence was “compelling"- Fur- 
i accepting free stays at the Ritz and 
c, his conduct fell “seriously and per- 
Iv below the standards which the 
is entitled to expect of it’s members . 
J1 the Hamilton* won’t have it. 
lesitaic io compare myself to the 
water Four, but I have beengrven 
sentence of opprobrium for some- 

didn’l do." he says. “My h^ ba £ d 
cent, and I will carry on fighung for 
ocence.” she says. 



Devoted couple: the Hamiltons - ‘one leg each of a pair of trousers* Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


No, they are not about to go away. They 
have come to believe, absolutely and ob- 
sessively. that they have done nothing 
wrong, and are the wronged. They have 
built a big fantasy house based on this be- 
lief. with eaves and guttering and a fitted 
kitchen and everything, and can’t move out 
because if they did, where would they go? 
It’s a folic a deux extraordinaire, if you'll 
excuse ray French. If the Hamiltons are 
examples of anything, they are examples 
of the extent the mind will go to when vanity 
and conceit need protecting from horrible 
truths. Have you ever thought of coun- 
selling? 1 ask Christine, at one point. 
“Counselling? Tosh!” she replies. 

People always imagine that Christine 
wears the trousers in the relationship. 
Certainly, she is much noisier and bossier. 
“Young man, there’s a chair up here," she 
harks to a latecomer at the talk. (I imag- 
ine she is quite scary in bed. “No, not there. 
There. You silly man.") And, of course, she 
was brilliantly noisy and bossy when she had 
that set-to with Martin Bell on Knutsford 
Heath during the run-np to the election. 
She says she didn't intend to do what she 
did. “But I just saw this sanctimonious little 
man standing there in his white suit and I 
flipped." Yes, she does appear to rule Neil 


“Neil, we must go home now. You have to 
be-up by 8am to do Sky. Have just the one 
drink." 

But still, they need each other so 
hugely, and are so chillingly devoted, that 
It ultimately makes them equal. They are 
one leg each of a pair of trousers, if you 
can bear to think of it like that They had 
to go on to Have I Got News For You as 
effectively one person, because otherwise 
it would have been like having an amputee 
sitting there. What one lacks, the other 
makes up for. She cooks. He vacuums. She 
seems quite lusty and passionate. He 
seems quite a cold fish, bloodless and 
marrowless. Her big face trembles with 
every emotion. His smaller one is grey, with 
thin lips. Of course, one cannot blame him 
for this, but even so. 

Certainly, he considers himself the in- 
tellectually superior one. But, then, I 
think he considers himself intellectually 
superior to most. He says to me at one 
point, after something I have said: “If you 
don’t min d me saying, that is a very super- 
ficial analysis." This is preposterous be- 
cause, as everyone knows, I'm a very deep 
thinker whenever I’m not loo busy read- 
ing /Zrflo/ He later says he became an MP 
because “I wanted to rule the world." I 


think he may be suffering from a touch of 
Lhe Nietszchean Supermanias. 

We meet at the Cambridge Union. 
Christine is wearing a red skirt teamed with 
a loudly patriotic red. white and blue striped 
jacket. Both are “ages old" she stresses, 
as if this proves once and for all that she 
has led a blameless life untainted by 
naughty Harrods gift vouchers. “In fact, I 
haven't been into a shop for anything other 
than food or a pair of tights since 1 May. 
We can't afford non-essentials any more. 
Except nine, but Lhen 1 consider that 
essential.’’ 

They boih lost their jobs when Neil lost 
his seat because she had always been his 
parliamentary secretary. They have gone, 
they moan, from having two incomes to 
having none. 

No, Neil cannot go back to practising 
as a barrister. “Who would want Mr 
Sleaze?" he asks. Yes, they still have the 
flat in London, and their converted rectory 
surrounded by four acres in Nether Alder- 
ley, Cheshire. But still, they are poor, they 
say. 

Christine: “We have had to make many 
economies." 

Neil: “The first thing we did was to can- 
cel the newspapers." 


Christine: “You just do not need 
Country Life every week." 

Neil: “And we are not noticeably less in- 
formed." 

Christine: “Someone sent us some 
vouchers for a free copy of 77 ie Tones every 
Tuesday, so we use those." 

The Cambridge students do receive her 
warmly. And they do appear to like her Six 
Mile Bottom joke. Apparently, when 
Baroness Trumpington was first offered a 
peerage she was asked if she would like to 
lake the name of the village she lived in. 
She replied: “You don’t think I’m going to 
call myself ‘Lady Six Mile Bottom’, do 
you?" The undergraduates seem most 
amused. I wonder who gels to go to Cam- 
bridge these days. But then Neil, who has 
come along to “man the stall", manages to 
flog only two of the books. So perhaps the 
students were just being polite. 

The book, which includes chapters on 
Baroness Trumpington, Margaret Thatch- 
er, Joan Collins and Nicola Horlick, is a 
bit of a shoddy cuttings job. Predictably, 
it has not been enthusiastically reviewed. 
Predictably, the Hamiltons just do not geL 
It. When you live in the sort of house they 
live in. it's those outside who are barking. 

“The Sunday Telegraph reviewed it as if 


it was meant to be a serious book,” com- 
plains Christine, outraged. 

“Christine does aot think she is going 
to get the Nobel Prize for literature,” adds 
NeQ. helpfully. 

“Some people just do not have a sense 
of humour,” she concludes decisively. 

Neil and Christine, both now ap- 
proaching 50, have been married for 14 
years, but their story goes back much far- 
ther than that, to when they were 19 and 
met though the Confederation of Con- 
servative Students. Christine, the daugh- 
ter of a GP was, back then, an 
undergraduate at York studying sociology 
while Neil was at Aberystwyth studying 
economics. She first spied Neil, she says, 
playing the piano under Landseer's The 
Swannery Invaded by Sea Eagles. This 
painting. I now know, shows eagles biting 
the heads off swans. This would be a great 
metaphor for something if only I could 
think of whaL (I am paid good amounts 
of cash for my questions, but they're 
going to hove to up it a bit if they want 
metaphors.) 

They courted for two years, during 
which time Neil sent Christine many a 
“beautiful” love letter. “I still have them. 
1 keep them in a little leather box I lock 
with a gold key." But after she graduated, 
she dumped him. Hoping to become a polit- 
ician herself, she took a job as secretary 
to Sir Gerald Nabarro MP She moved to 
London, and that was that. “I was 21 and 
arrived at the House of Commons and had 
MPs asking me out and it was all so exdting, 
while Aberystwyth was a day's journey 
away." She gave Neil Lhe elbow at Lhe Dix- 
ieland Palace, Moreeambe, where they had 
gone to hear Sir Edward Heath speak at 
some student do. Yes, Neil was very up- 
set. she says. “He was chairman of his Con- 
servative association and needed a girl on 
his arm.” 

They exchanged annual Christmas 
cards but did not meet again until 1976, 
when Neil called her up and arranged to 
lake her out to lunch at The Gay Hussar. 
Unbeknown to her, he had not met any- 
one else in the interim and was rather hop- 
ing this lunch would revive matters. "Poor 
Neil. He was a research student, on a pit- 
tance. The lunch cost him six months' mon- 
ey." “Three months, actually, darling," 
interjects Neil. “Well, whatever. But 1 was 
heavily involved with someone else so, af- 
terwards, I just gave him a peck on the 
cheek and left" The following year, she re- 
ceived a Christmas card from him with a 
small note inside. The note said he was now 
studying for the Bar and was staying with 
an aunt; why didn’t she give him a call? 
Having finished with the previous bloke, 
she did give him a call. 

“He came to my flat on the evening of 
17 February. 1978 and never went home 
again.” As she remembers the dale so dear- 
ly, was it lhe firsi time they had sex? “Gra- 
cious no.” she exclaims. “We bad met as 
students." Lusty, as I said. But never any 
children. Neither ever wanted any. 

They married in Cornwall in 1983, on 
the Saturday before the general election. 
There was no honeymoon as such, just a 
night in the Exeter Motor Lodge Hotel on 
the way back to Cheshire. Christine did not 
mind. By now. she had given up her own 
ambition, after perhaps dedding Neil was 
Lhe belter beL She was always bis parlia- 
mentary secretary. In effect, they were both 
the MP for Tatton. She is right when she 
says: “If someone accuses Neil of being a 
liar, then they axe accusing me of being a 
liar. If someone accuses Neil of being a 
cheat, then they are accusing me of being 
a cheat. I knew everything he got up to." 
A folie a deux, without doubL 

But what now for the Hamiltons? 
There are no more parliamentary appeals 
left for them to pursue. They can not re- 
instigate libel proceedings because they 
don’t have the money. Any plans to live 
abroad? I ask hopefully. “No, we are not 
going lo be fleeing the country," replies 
Neil. Probably, they will spend the rest of 
their lives writing mad letters in green ink. 
Tbgether. In that house. 

*As Mrs Hamilton did such a good job flog- 
ging her own book, this little bit of space at 
the end, usually reserved for the plug, will in- 
stead be fpwn over to publicising ‘ 'Macbeth ’ 
by PG Wodehouse, to be published shortly 
by Dead Men Rewriting Other Dead Men !s 
Classics Inc. ft will include the famous lines : 
‘Is this a dagger I see before me. Aunt 
Agatha?' 'No. Freddie Fitch- Fitch, it’s a 
voucher fora free stay at the Ritz. but I think 
you’ll find UUdo the job just as deucedfyweU.’ 
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This is the 
end. The 


State is 
monitoring 


packed 


lunches ... 


It’s no use, Tm going to have 
to ask for my vote back. Sleaze 
and broken promises I can 
t f» ke - it’s how we expect gov- 
ernment to behave. But what is 
really hard to stomach is the 
toe-curling spectacle of Blair 
and Mandelson acting like 
parents of teenagers trying to 
notch up their cool-cred. 
Britain is not a country of 
warm beer and village greens 
any more - it’s all about John 
Galliano, Alexander McQueen 
and Stella McCartney, declared 
Mandelson last week. This 
must be news to 99 per rent of 
the population. Bui it puts the 
fuss over Cherie Blair's Bal- 
moral trousers into perspective 


- she must have been wearing 
New-Labour-approved Mc- 
Queen bumstens: no wonder 
the Queen Mother was 
frightened. 

And as if the Conran-isation - 
“rebranding” in Mandelspeak 

- of Britain was not bad 
enough, now comes the news 
that the Government is going 
to start monitoring the contents 
of packed lunches. This is scary 
stuff. Tm usually quite safe on 
the moral high ground when it 
comes to parenting s kills - I 
limit the children's television in- 
take, delouse them regularly 
and read them a bedtime story 

- but the lunchbox is where my 


standards slip. If I haven't had 
time to nip to Conran's Blue- 
bird delicatessen for the right 
designer olive oil to drizzle 
over their grilled goats’ cheese 
and basil salad, then some- 
times they reluctantly have to 
put up with second best: golden 
syrup sandwiches, pickled- 
omon-flavour Monster Multeit- 
ies and a Penguin, washed 
down with Ribena. But at least 
1 have taught them to think of 
those less fortunate than them- 
selves; my daughter always asks 
for two Penguins - one for a 
friend whose mother can afford 
to give him only home-made 
pasta salads, fresh pineapple 
and lichees. Of course. I’ve 


never told her about these acts 
of charity - we like to do our 
bit in our own quiet way. 

Competitive parents now have 
a new yardstick by which to 
measure their own against oth- 
er people’s children - Base 
Line Assessment. Reception 
children are assessed on their 
numeracy, literacy, social and 
physical skills, using a grading 
of R, 1, 2 or 3. This is a useful 
tool for measuring a school's 
“value-added" input later on, 
but of course ambitious middle- 
dass parents see it merely as the 
first academic hurdle for their 
little ones. (Mine didn’t do too 
well on the hurdles; she got a 


I for gross motor skills, but I’m 
pleased to say she got a 3 for 
her vocabulary, which is quite 
gross enough thanks to the in- 
put of older brothers; with 
such a knowing ehild we could 
never have one of those big de- 
signer fridges by Smeg in the 
house ... now there’s a classic 
case for rebranding). It's going 
to take a while for them to get 
Base Line Assessments right, 
but the Department of Educ- 
ation might like to rethink the 
Rt it stands for “ready for re- 
ception" but (his won’t wash 
with uptight parents. “Oh my 
God, he got an R — that means 
Retarded" I heard one mother 
say to her friend. “No, it 


doesn’t" reassured her friend, 
“it means Reject." 

Early last week I was photo- 
graphed by a tabloid newspa- 
per sitting in the kitchen sink, 
dangling a pair of strappy high- 
heeled shoes from my little fin- 
ger; having taken shots of me 
running for a bus and hanging 
the washing out in stilettos, the 
photographer had run out of 
suitably tacky ideas. Fortunately 
the story about squish videos - 
snuff movies involving small 
furry creatures and women in 
stiletto heels - had not broken, 
or I fear Dennis and Napoleon, 
our darling pet rats, might have 
come to a squishy end. 
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This is not about smoking. This is about 
Tony Blair and bow he makes decisions. 
The argument about whether cigarette 
company sponsorship of racing cats en- 
courages people to smoke is far from dor 
cut. When the Government was in favour 
of a total ban on tobacco advertising - that 
is, before Iasi week -ministers quoted the 
1992 Smee report which concluded that 
“the balance of evidence" was that ad- 
vertising has a positive effect on con- 
sumption. Well, there are plenty of other 
things to go into that balance, especially 

when one side is weighed down by foe con- 
straint on freedom of expression of an ad- 
vertising ban. And young people take up 
smoking for a hazy doud of reasons, from 
rebellion to slimming, with the effect of 
advertising a pea in the balance, if that. 
So the Government's policies, of pro- 
hibiting the 16-18 age group from smok- 
ing and banning advertising, were illiberal 
and misguided. It makes much, more 
sense to focus public policy on the dam- 


age and discomfort smokers inflict on oth- 
ers and, as we report today, the drive 
against "passive smoking” is we IT on the 
way to earning smoking in public into a 
hole-in -comer, frutive-in-doorway activity. 

It would have been best if the Gov- 
ernment had dropped the ban on tobac- 
co advertising altogether, although if is easy 
to see why that did not happen. It was in 
the manifesto; it has public support; there 
would have been an outcry far worse than 
the present fuss. 

Bnt now we have a bad policy made 
worse by inconsistency, by an exemption 
for Formula One racing for which a con- 
vincing case cannot be made. 

- Peter Man de Ison, the Minister for 
E xp lain ing the Higher Mysteries of New 
Labour, attempts to make that case on the 
opposite page bur, in our view, he fails. 
The Government now holds that, al- 
though adverts on racing cars encourage 
smoking, the damage done to the nation’s 
health is outweighed by the need to 


save jobs in the motor-racing industry. 

That would be a logical, albeit difficult, 
argument if the threat to British jobs were 
reaL But it is not. Mr Mande Ison’s argu- 
ments are taken from the lobbying brief 
of Formula One, the billion-pound busi- 
ness run by Bemie Ecclestone. This is a 
one-sided presentation which does not 
stand up to scrutiny. 

Yes, a ban on tobacco advertising will 
hit the motor-racing industry’s income. Be- 
cause tobacco companies face tight re- 
strictions on their promotional activities, 
they are prepared to pay more than any- 
one else to sponsor racing teams, perhaps 
between 10 and 30 per cent more. Bat is 
that enough to force the entire industry 
to up sticks and relocate to Malaysia? 

Motor-racing grew up in the Home 
Counties: for years reckless eccentrics tin- 
kered in their garages around Silver- 
stone and Brands Hatch. Now, all the 
Formula One teams are based in Eng land, 
except Ferrari, whose lack of success is 


often blamed on not sharing the support 
network and specialist culture of me 
British racing fraternity. The spectre of this 
local sub-economy being uprooted and re- 
planted in the Far East is sustained by a 
grnpip propagandist statistic 70 .per cent 
of the world audience for televised mo- 
tor-racing is in the Asia- Pacific region. 

\^sowhat?Tblevisfonprogranur^^n 

be made anywhere and shown anywhere: 
what is hard to move, even in the mod- 
em globalised economy, is local net- 
works of human expertise and uk.be 

technology. w 

So what did Mr Blair say when Mr 

Ecdestone presented him with his special 

pleading? Did he say that be would gov- 
ern for the whole nation and not for any 
vested interests within it? Did he say that 
bleating about jobs is the last defenos of 
a failed argument? Did he say, “Look, it 
was in our manifesto, it’s not perfect, but 
it must be applied fairly to everyone”? He 
did not. Did he even call for the other side 


Health mythology, be was dazzled by 

atonour, higt technology and 

SSge of^ globally televised spectacle 

F^oort" is surely a misnomer). : 

wK»«d as an adviser to the Benetton ra^ 


busband asan aavisci 

inc team. She was merely putupontbe 
Sdk) in order to announce theFrimeMu*- 
isteris U-turn. Nor is the issue « 
,hn.i r donations. Noone imagines that 


Mr Blair’s judgment can be bought for a 
few thousand pounds. **/**““*£ 
parentty be bought for a few 
pounds is access, and time with the Pnme 
Minister is a valuable commodity, espe- 
cially when he is as flexible as this. 

So much for the attempt toeondate 


, A. • 


cnuitca . — . .... „ 

that this was a relatively trivial issue on 
which to make such a cowardly retreat 
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Funding opera 

Sir. David Cloke (Letters, 7 No- 
vember) asserts that we will all 
be poorer as a result of the new 
proposals for the Royal Opera 
House. He should be more 
careful in making such sweep- 
ing generalisations. 

The changes will make not 
the slightest difference to my life 
nor to the lives of the vast ma- 
jority of the population who, like 
me, have no interest in opera 
but whose taxes have provided 
hundreds of millions of pounds 
in subsidy to it over the years. 

With the NHS and education 
desperately short of funds, it is 
time this was stopped. 

PETER WHITE 
London NW1 
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Sin Performing arts bodies are 
unusual organisations. The cul- 
ture and spirit of each organi- 
sation is unique and seminal to 
its artistic integrity and output 
The proposal to merge venues 
for English National Opera, 
Royal Opera House and Ballet 
(report 4 November) seems 
likely to seriously undermine the 
independent spirit of each, and 
is inevitably an incremental 
step towards merger. 

However, great opportuni- 
ties for economics undoubted- 
ly exist The challenge facing Sir 
Richard Eyre in his review 
must be to find a solution which 
maintains the companies’ in- 
dependence whilst reducing 
operating costs. Without evict- 
ing ENO from the Coliseum, 
there is plenty of scope for the 
central London companies to 
share resources. For example 
they could share, inter alia , 
booking offices, accounts and 
human resources departments, 
utility contracts, engineering 
services, and so on. 

There are many ways in 
which the companies could 
combine resources to achieve 
economies, without having 
to sacrifice their individual 
character. 

MATTHEW EATOUGH 
The Cost Reduction 
Partnership 
London W1 
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Musical education 

Sj. With regard to your articles £ 

on the lack of musical instru- 
ment teaching in primary 
schools (4 November), 1 
thought you might be interest- 
ed to know of the contrast in 
Welsh primary schools. 

My grandson, aged 8, at- 
tends a very small village school 
in Ceredigion, where every 
child over 7 learns the recorder 
is school time and is given the 
opportunity to learn another in- 
strument free of charge. He has 
chosen to leant the trumpet and 
his paresis pay a mere £15 a 
term for hire of the instrument 
The children at his school sing 
superbly and 1 ave several good 
soloists. uk 

This, of course, is Welsh cul^ * 
cure add it would be very in- 
teresting to do s survey of the 
difference between English and 
Welsh opportunities for young 
musicians. 

Here in Kent, our county 
music school has been in great 
financial difficulties and has had 
to suffer giant cutbacks. They 
can only offer instrument 
teaching at £60 a term. As a 
consequence of this loss of op- 
portunity children in our local 
primary school have lost inter- 
est and the motivation to make 
music on an instrument Far 
easier to play on a computer. 
JANET FRASER 
Ashford, Kent 


number of London stages 
would prevent the public from 
gaming personal access. On a 
per capita basis, London should 
have 21 orchestras and 10 opera 
houses, if compared to the dty 
of Munich. 

DENIS VAUGHAN 
Executive Director 
The Lottery Promotion 
Company Limited 
London WC2 


Liberal Democrats 


Sir Chris Smith’s laudable de- 
sire for a “people's opera" (re- 
port 4 November) should in fact 
be for at least three opera 
houses in London. They should 
be partially subsidised by the 
state, as in Germany, which has 
over 100 opera houses; Britain 
has six. Any reduction in the 


Sir You say (“Blair's project is 
simple: squeeze the middle 
class”, 5 November) that the 
Liberal Democrats cannot de- 
velop as an opposition to Tbny 
Blair “without turning their 
backs on most of what they be- 
lieve in". I am at a loss to un- 
derstand what you think we 
believe in. 

We have believed since ihe 
Forster Education Act of 1870 
in properly funded public ser- 
vices as a means to equality of 


opportunity and to freedom 
from fear. 

We cannot reconcile tuition 
fees for students with equality 
of opportunity, nor can we rec- 
oncile funding levels which lead 
to the slow death of the NHS, 
with freedom from fear. 

Our party constitution com- 
mits us to defending those en- 
slaved by poverty. We cannot 
reconcile this with cuts in ben- 
efits for single parents nor with 
further restrictions on asylum 
seekers. 

We will no more turn our 
backs on these beliefs than we 
will turn our backs on our be- 
lief in constitutional reform or 
on Europe. Our present policy 
of constructive opposition is the 
only possible point of equilib- 
rium. 

EARL RUSSELL 
House of Lords 
London SW1 


The miter is Liberal Democrat 
Spokesman on Social Security 


Acting equitably 

Sin I write as a professional ac- 
tor under the present Equity in- 
struction not to take some 
advertising work during the cur- 
rent dispute. Like others I am 
dismayed that, as you report, 
seme DJs are taking up the work 
which would otherwise have 
gone to actors (“Dispute helps 
Smashey and Ntcey rediscover 
their voices", 7 November.) 

The greatest subsidy that 
the arts receive in Britain is the 
willingness of thousands of per- 
formers, who have not been se- 
lected for “staixkra", to work for 
very low or subsistence wages so 
that, for example, Shakespeare, 
live music and dance can be seen 
in comers of the UK which com- 
mercial and market forces 
would not deign to touch. 

Others suffer chronic un- 
employment for long periods in 
a patient faith in their own tal- 
ent and the work they love and 
revere - often to be vindicated 
after years of poverty and some 


contempt - when they achieve 
a modicum of final success. 
Television and other commer- 
cials have been one way in 
which professionals have been 
able to survive in the barbarity 
of the British economic attitude 
to lesser-known performers. 

Perhaps the advertisers are 
in dire straits and are having to 
economise on actors’ earnings 
to make ends meet. The contrast 
I find, however, between their 
often bloated lifestyles and the 
plight of committed young, and 
not so young, performers, makes 
me suspect that their interests 
are not for the artistic prosper- 
ity of the nation, but for personal 
greed. 

IAN FUNTOFF 
London SW6 


a miscarriage of justice as the 
conviction of the innocent If the 
jurors in the Woodward trial 
thought her guilty of a serious 
crime, they were quite right to 
have a “prejudice in favour of 
conviction", and were presum- 
ably aware of the further expe- 
dients available to the judge. 

By their own logic your two 
correspondents would no doubt 
wish to condemn those English 
juries who, in the days of capi- 
tal punishment, found “not 
guilty" because they didn't warn 
an execution rather than because 
they thought the defendant in- 
nocent 

DAVID EVANS 
Leeds 


Louise Woodward 


Sir: Kevin McGrath and John 
Heawood (Letters, 6 November) 
choose to ignore the fact that the 
acquittal of the guilty is as much 


Sir. The victims of the Boston 
Massacre were not “ordinary cit- 
izens of Boston” (Letters, 5 
November) as American pro- 
paganda has led generations of 
children on both sides of the At- 
lantic to believe. 

Most 1 8th-centiny ports had 


a town “mob” (Boston, notori- 
ously, had two) whom local 
politicians ignored at their per- 
il On the evening of 5 March 
1770, members of one Boston 
mob began stoning a lone sen- 
try outside the Customs House. 
Other soldiers who came to his 
aid were treated rimQarty, many 
of the crowd striking the soldiers’ 
muskets with dubs and sticks. 
Eventually, a musket went off, 
at which point the other soldiers 
also fired, killing five “ordinary 
citizens’, at least three of whom 
were known troublemakers. 

Each year thereafter, an ora- 
tion was given in the City Hall, 
reminding everyone of the 
“massacre” and other British 
“atrocities” which, within two 
years, had oome to include rape, 
arson, the slaughter of women 
and children, and - most seri- 
ous of all for Bostonians - wan- 
ton destruction of private 
property. 

BRENDAN MORRISSEY 
London W8 


Sin Is the principal purpose of 
instrumental tuition for children 
to provide cannon fodder for 
orchestras? If, as I suspect, 
more than 80 per cent taught 
have given up by the age of 1 8, Mf^ 
this rate of failure would not be - 
tolerated in, say, reading or 
maths. Are we educating to pro- 
vide life skills for many or a tiny 
minority of dolled music factory 
hands? 

PETER COURT-HAMPTON 
Plymouth, Devon 


Bald truth 


Because of a production error, 
this letter appeared in incomplete 
form in Saturday's edition. ' 



Sin We have yet another “cure" 
for baldness' (report, 5 No- 
vember), albeit at the cost of 
one’s sex drive. As someone 
with more libido than hair, I 


wonder if anyone is working cm 
a treatment for vanity ... 

D DIGHT 

Wantage, Oxfordshire 
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And now, from the Royal National Opera Coliseum, a tragi-comedy set to music 



MILES 

KINGTON 


The proposed merger between 
the Royal Opera House 
(Covent Garden) and the Eng- 
lish National Opera (Coliseum) 
has been seen by some as a 
workable rescue plan, lb others 
it seems rather like putting 
two non-swimmers in a leaky 
lifeboat. Others still have com- 
pared it to putting all your 
money on the last two horses in 
a race, instead of just on the last 
horse. 

Only one person has seen the 
situation for what It realty is: a 
brilliant setting for a new opera. 

That person is myself. 

Yes, as soon as the true state 
of the opera house emergency 
was revealed, I immediately 
recognised the ingredients for 
a good old-fashioned opera 


plot There were the two opera 
houses, like two ancient rival 
families, not only bating each 
other but both threatened with 
eviction, because they have 
both run out of money. One so 
proud that it win not speak Eng- 
lish, the other so proud that it 
will not speak any foreign lan- 
guage. Both threatened with ex- 
tinction if they do not admit the 
common horde through their 
portals. Classic opera figures 
such as the grandee (Lord Sel- 
wyn Glimmers Brother), the 
tragic apparition (the ghost of 
Jeremy Isaacs), the buffoon 
(Lord Selwyn Gummer’s 
Brother) and so on ... 

Well, I have now finished the 

first draft of my opera, which 
isn’t bad fora week’s work, and 


am looking for backers, which 
is why I am bringing you a 
sample of the r6sum£ today. 

The opera opens at midnight 
in the open space before Covent 
Garden, where the ghost of 
Jeremy Isaacs appears to the 
current Royal Opera House 
management and warns them 
against malting the same mis- 
takes ■ he did, in a moving aria 
coded "Don't Let the ledy People 
In r 

When a man 
From the BBC 
Whnted to make 
A film of me 
I thought it no harm 
lb chance my arm. 

Oh, how wrong can one man 
be! 

They made me look foolish 


They made me look stupid. 

As If I got everything wrong. 

And now I sec that 

I looked like a prat 

'Cos LhaL's what I was all 
along! 

There is unrest among the 
opera people at this confession, 
but it is quelled when they real- 
ise that the ghost of Jenny 
Isaacs has another verse to sing. 

So don’t let the telly people 
in! 

Don't let the cameras nose 
about! 

They can pick up what they 
like 

On their little roving nuke 

So be sure to kick the little 
bastards out! 

Oh, I thought I knew the 

score 


Having managed Channel 4 
But they made me look a 
wally just the same. 
Now I come back from the 


grave 

To warn you to behave. 

And not to bring the Opera 
House to shame. 

-4s the vision fades, Lord Sel- 
wyn Glimmer's Brother steps 
forward and urges the company 
to ignore the dire warnings of the 
ghost and to look on the bright 
side: 

Lord Gummer's Brother: 
Friends] Fellow opera lovers! 
Listen not to this discredited 
man! Yes, yes, he was in charge 
of the Opera House, but he 
failed. What does he know? 
Voice from Back: What does 
anyone know about running an 


opera house? Everyone we 
appoint fails! They either re sign 
or get kicked out! Who can we 
turn to? 

Lord Gummer's Brother To 
me, my friends. Whs I not, un- 
til 1996, ‘chairman of the 
National Lottery Advisory 
Board on the Arts? Have we 
not just received a whacking 
great award from the lottery? 

Far be it from me to put two and 

two together ... 

Voice from the Bade Far be it 

from me to cavfi, but why do we 
need ad this money? In the 19th 
century, operas always made 
money. Verdi and \*fcgner were ■ 
money-spinners! But the very 
same operas today lose money. 
Why? 

Lord Gummer’s Brother-. Be- 


cause every thing that is really 
decent and worthwhile costs. ' 
money. Stately = homes lose, 
money! Opera loses money! 
The Tmy Party is in -debt! But ! 
while we have got the Nation- 
al Lottery to bail ns out ...He 
sings : ■■■ 

Oh we cah’tnin a thing > ■ 
And we’re not Rudolf Bing, 
We're a meet ineffectual 
coterie ; 

Wfc’re terribly posh 
And we waste all our dosh. 
But who cares while wetye 
gotche lottery! 


If no backer gets in touch, I may 
have to bringyoii more of this. . 
Meanwhile, If anyone-fcoows a . 
better thyme for lottery. than * 
coterie, let him get in touch, too? 


r ■ f 
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Banning cigarette ads in 

otTOula One won’t work 



peter 

mandelson 


1 keeping our 
PROMISES 


$ 


Bravery K a conrepl much loved hy poliiical 
commentators. „ ho use i, l0 ™ 

SSi l ' eC S lnS A " “«™"‘ of whether 
a decision is brave is sometimes seen as more 

important than whether it is right. Last week 
was a case in point. The decision by the Gov- 
emment to seek an exemption for Formula 
One from a ban oo tobacco sponsorship in 
sport was seen by some to have foiled the brav- 
ery tesL There was a widespread comment that 
the Government should have had the courage 
to take on the tobacco companies and Formula 
One and ban ail advertising on the cars that 
whizz around European tracks. 

It is important to state, therefore, why our 
decision to exempt Formula One from the 
European directive banning tobacco spon- 
sorship sprang not from cowardice, but from 
a hard-beaded assessment of the situation. We 
decided to do what would actually work. Con- 
sider the facts: a ban on tobacco sponsorship 
in Formula One would actually have had the 
perverse effect of producing more cigarette 
advertising on our televisions. This is because 
Formula One would simply have shifted its 
races out of Europe into Asia, where no re- 
strictions on sponsorship apply. Pictures of 
these races would be just as popular as now 
and children would have seen more cigarette 
advertising. Asian countries are pressing 
strongly to hold more races, and this would 
certainly suit the tobacco companies who are 
keen to tap into the enormous and rapidly ex- 
panding Asian market. Already 70 per cent 
of Formula One’s television viewers are in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

Formula One is in a unique position. 
Sponsorship is far more weighted to tobacco 
than in any other sport - it represents about 
90 per cent of the total. Sponsorship could not 
realistically be changed except over a long time. 

■ The threat of a move East in the face of a ban 
was therefore very real indeed That is why ex- 
emptions for Formula One are commonplace 
in other countries. For example. Australia, 
which has some of the toughest anti-spon- 
sorship and advertising laws, expressly exempts 
Formula One, as does Portugal and Austria. 
Other countries make special provision for it. 

We decided therefore that we would take 
the best practical steps to secure our objec- 
tives. The EU directive on this will simply not 
work. The test is wbat works. We are pursu- 
ing action that will. 


The UK already has a voluntary code of 
Formula One sponsorship. At the UK Grand 
Frix there are no tobacco logos or brand names 
on billboards. Our aim is to achieve such stan- 
dards worldwide. Wc are seeking to end ad- 
vertisements on drivers’ helmets, overalls and 
baseball caps. We will be working with the gov- 
erning body, FLA. to apply this to every race. 
In addition, we are seeking to get health warn- 
ings covering 30 per cent of ihe hoardings on 
the tracks. This represents the best practical 
way to tackle the amount of cigarette adver- 
tising on our screens. 

f make no apology for saying that there was 
also another consideration in our decision last 
week. Britain is the original home of the For- 
mula One industry. It makes SO per cent of 
the cars and employs roughly 50,000 people 
in connected industries, lb lose any signifi- 
cant pan of the industry would be disastrous. 

1 believe therefore that we have taken the 
correct decision, in Ihe British interests. It was 
not the easy way out, but it was the right one. 

Our critics have used this episode as an ex- 
ample of a government U-turn. A media that 
found it easy to expose the betrayal and bro- 
ken promises of the Major years have set about 
trying to find similar broken promises from 
this Government. It is important that these 
allegations are not allowed to stick, because 
they are not valid. 

Tfcke, for example, the charge that wc have 
broken our promise on fox hunting. That is 
simply not true. We promised a free vote and 
we are delivering one. Mike Foster’s Bill will 
have enough time to progress if it is not fili- 
bustered by its opponents, like any other Pri- 
vate Member’s Bill But there was never a 
promise to give government time. 

Similarly, those who seek to portray our 
proposals for the funding of higher education 
as a breech of promise are wide of the mark. 
We were explicit in our support of Dealing 
and on the principle of graduates paying back 
maintenance on an income-related basis, be- 
fore the election. In government, we are fac- 
ing up to the tough decisions that will enable 
universities to get up off their knees and lift 
the cap od student numbers imposed by the 
Tories. 

The charge of betrayal on Formula One. 
fox hunting and Dealing are therefore base- 
less, It is interesting that many of the people 
making the charges are the same ones who 
before the election were saying that our pro- 
gramme was not radical enough. Now that has 
been shown to be false, the attack has 
changed. It must be resisted. We must con- 
tinue to focus on the big picture of deliver- 
ing our central election promises - on crime,, 
health, education, youth unemployment And 
continue to face up to the tough decisions, even 
if they cannot all be popular. . 

The row over Formula One sponsorship 
has show that after six months in government 
there is a new media climate that is looking 
for mistakes. We should respond to this by 
sticking to our contract with the people , and 
defending ourselves robustly against charges 
that do not stand up. After years of broken 
promises under the Tories, it is easy to be cyn- 
ical about politics. Our challenge is to ensure 
that the cynics cannot rely on the facts, and 
are foroed to invent 


At a theatre near you: the tragedy 
of misdirected lottery funding 



POLLY 

TOYNBEE 


FINANCING 
THE ARTS 


Barely a stone's throw from the 
mighty £800m millennium 
Dome is the Greenwich 
Theatre. Despite years as (be 
only theatre company in a vast 
swathe of south-east London, 
despite years of highly praised 
productions, it has just been 
told that it Trill lose its govern- 
ment grant and the company 
will close. The sum needed to 
keep it open? Just £210,000. 

The theatre’s talented artis- 
tic director of the last seven 
years, Mathew Francis, is to go. 
The fine 450-seat building will 
probably stay open, paid for by 
Greenwich Council, staggering 
on with an occasional seedy 
travelling production by minor 
commercial impresarios, ama- 
teur dramatics and operatics, 
aerobics classes, bingo and any- 
thing else to fill the place. But 
there wiD be no more bold orig- 
inal home-grown productions. 
No more Juliet Stevenson play- 
ing The Duchess of Malfi. No 
more original Dickens adapta- 
tions at Christmas, uo more 
new plays by Nigel W illiams or 
Julian MitchelL Currently the 
theatre is packed out with a 
widely acclaimed new produc- 
tion of Miller's View from the 
Bridge . with an audience that 
has already drawn nearly 4,000 
local school children. The 
theatre takes in more box office 
money than the Royal Court. 

People living from Eftham to 
Deptford will now have no 
theatre company. Those who 
think London already has a 
lion’s share of the arts should 
remember that most people liv- 
ing in this area are no more like- 
ly to travel info the West End, 
or to see themselves as central 
Londoners than people living 
in Reading or St Albans. This 
theatre is a prime example of 
how a distinguished arts venue 
gjves lustre, glamour, commu- 
nity and identity to a neigh- 
bourhood only a tiny part of 



The final curtain? Classic Greenwich Theatre productions such as The Three 
Sisters' wfth Mia Farrow in 1973 will now no longer be staged 


which is posh, the rest very poor 
indeed. It casts a bright light for 
many miles around, even 
among those who may only visit 
it ouce in a while or not at all, 
for their children will. 

Greenwich is by no means 
the only arts company in dan- 
ger. The highly praised Gate 
Lheatre in west London is now 
also to close, for lack of a 
mere £40,000. But how can so 
many established and excellent 
arts venues around Lhe country 
be in deadly peril at a time 
when the lottery is pouring 
more money into the arts than 
anyone ever dreamed of? 
Because the lottery money, de- 
spite changes to be made in the 
up-coming arts Bill can still 
only be used to fund new 
projects. 

In the last three years, the 
government arts budget has 
been cut by £20ro. An un- 
precedented 100 small per- 
forming arts companies have 
dosed since 1992. Everywhere 
the cuts have salami-sliced the 
arts to the point where many 


others may close. The London 
Arts Board which is withdraw- 
ing Greenwich's funding does 
so with a heavy heart, and wor- 
ries about who it will have to cut 
next. 

All thiscakunity is hitting the 
arts just when its budget of 
£181m has been more than 
doubled by £20 0m from the lot- 
tery. (It was £25 0m until some 
was taken away for health and 
education in a sensible redis- 
tribution.) At first, all arts lot- 
tery money had to be spent on 
new buildings, soa dazzling cor- 
nucopia of miraculous projects . 
are springing up everywhere, 
from Milton Keynes, Salford 
and Gateshead to Walsall, 
Sheffield and Wolverhampton. 
But some of these risked be- 
coming magnificent white ele- 
phants- great buildings, but no 
money to put anything on in 
them. So the recent White 
Paper wisely shifts money from 
buDdmgs to the people and arts 
inside. 

Yet the sacrosanct principle 
that all lottery money must be 


spent on new projecis remains 
largely unbreached. The prin- 
ciple was a good one for there 
is always a danger governments 
will cheat on the lottery if they 
can: the avaricious Treasury 
itches to get its hands on lot- 
tery money, using it to top up 
an ever shrinking arts budget. 

However, keeping the Trea- 
sury's itchy fingers off the lot- 
tery has lead to an absurd 
distortion in arts spending pol- 
icy. For example, the Green- 
wich company, even as it closes, 
has a lottery bid in for £5m to 
build air-conditioning. a restau- 
rant and a new studio theatre. 
These would be good crowd- 
pulling extras, but what the 
company needs to survive is 
core funding, says their de- 
parting artistic director. If £5m 
of lottery money were available, 
it would be far belter spent by 
placing it in a trust to guaran- 
tee the theatre's future for the 
next 25 years. The lottery, 
though, can’t and won't do 
than it only pays for extras and 
new activities. In Greenwich’s 


case, that would be extra to 
nothing. 

There is a simple answer to 
this, but it requires the Treasury 
to breach one of its many ar- 
bitrary rules. It would have to 
agree to ring -fence the present 
small arts budget for, say, the 
next 10 years (or at least for 
five) signing its name in blood 
to no more cuts. Then both the 
lottery and the government 
money could be merged and 
spent sensibly where it’s most 
needed, for running costs of 
penurious existing companies, 
galleries etc. 

The Treasury, of course, will 
fight tooth and claw against this, 
claiming, wrongly, that it nev- 
er ever commits budgets from 
one year to the next. But of 
course it does - in signing huge 
forward contracts of all kinds, 
from the buflding of new hos- 
pitals to buying £15bn worth of 
Euro-fighters. 

So why not a long-term con- 
tract with the arts, in order to 
ensure that all the lottery mon- 
ey is spent as wisely as possible? 
Lord Gowrie, now departing 
from the Arts Council, is cali- 
ing for this urgently. He has 
been at the sharp end. trying to 
administer the two separate 
budgets. With his Arts budget 
hand, he cuts valued existing 
companies; while with his lot- 
tery hand, he lavishes largesse 
on new projecis. 

This a battle which Chris 
Smith must have with the 
Treasury. If he were to win a 
stand-still budget and then 
merge it with the lottery mon- 
ey. he could nurture hundreds 
of the best existing arts pro- 
grammes. As it is. they all face 
dilemmas not unlike the Royal 
Opera House, writ small. The 
more grant they lose, the high- 
er their prices and Lhe less 
youth, community and school 
work they can do lo increase 
their audiences. Then everyone 
says that they are expensive, out 
of touch and elitist, sharpening 
lhe knives of lhe phiiislines in 
an ever downward spiral 

.As for the Greenwich 
theatre. Peter MundcLson'sears 
should prick up in alarm on this 
one. His Dome needs to suc- 
ceed. It needs popular support. 
Bui the complaints of the 
denizens of Greenwich will 
resonate loudly among others 
around the country with arts 
projecis struggling lo survive. 
The Dome’s fat JE800m will 
look symbolically gross if a 
small thriving theatre in its 
shadow collapses for want of 
just 0.026 percent of that sum. 


Paranoia was at its height - had I been near any strange ducks recently? 



THOMAS 
SUTCLIFFE 
AN EDUCATION 
IN INFLUENZA 




There was a lime when I didn't 
believe in flu. Tone of voice is 
always difficult in print, so 
perhaps I should attach a small 
sketch to allow you to recon- 
stitute ibis phrase exactly as It 
leaves me. Imagine a voice say- 
ing: “There was a time when 
I didn’t believe in tigers.” 
Then, limping badly, the 
speaker comes into view. His 
face is pallid with shock, there 
is a large, bleeding bitemark on 
his thigh and his clothes hang 
from him in ribbons. (For real 
verisimilitude you should add 
an ominous offstage growl; 
what follows is written large- 
ly in the supplicatory past 
tense but Fm not convinced the 
beast has finished toying with 
me yet). 

Of course I knew that 
something called “flu” existed 


: conscious, 
fo with great 
:ain times of 
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they reappeared looking per- 
fectly bale on the fourth. And 
flu's distinction from proper 
diseases was emphasised by 
two further facts - nobody 
was ever expected to die from 
it (except for those so fragile 
they might have been carried 
off by the sound of a balloon 
bursting) and there was noth- 
ing much doctors could do. In- 
deed I thought “flu” suited 
them too because it was so 
much less embarrassing than 
saying, “WelL Mrs Simmons, 
you appear to be what we 
doctors call ‘under the weath- 
er’." 

This delusion was fostered 
by the fact that I didn't get flu 
for years and years - so I had 
absolutely no personal expe- 
rience to which 1 could attach 
the word. My re-education 
came in two parts. First I did 
the theory: 1 read a fascinat- 
ing article in September’s New 
Yorker about the hunt to dis- 
cover the exact nature of the 
deadly Spanish Influenza 1918, 
a pandemic which killed over 
20 milli on people. As well as 
detailing the attempt to ex- 
hume what may be the last 
well-preserved specimen of 
the virus - from seven Nor- 
wegian miners buried in per- 
mafrost in the Arctic town of 
Longyearben - Malcolm Glad- 
well’s piece also described Ihe 
worldwide viral meteorology try 
which new strains of this mer- 
curial disease are identified 
and tracked. More frighten- 
ingly it described how water- 
fowl act as the “reservoir" for 
irtfitipnza strains. It is through 
them that the disease finds its 
way to other animals and then 


to us and it is through them 
that any modern version of the 
1918 horror would both 
emerge and spread. Occa- 
sionally the alarm systems are 
triggered; earlier this year, for 
example, a three-year-old boy 
from Hong Kong died after 
contracting an 
entirely new 
strain of avian 
flu, a case that 
had virologists 
running up their 
international 
phone bills for 
weeks, until it 
became clear it 
was a highly un- 
usual case, 
rather than the 
first of millions. 

Then last 
week I did my 
practical. 1 got 
flu and discov- 
ered just what a 
dolorous assem- 
bly of symptoms 
that vague word 
describes. I still 
think that “pain” 
would be a little 
loofortissimo for 
any of them tak- 
en in isolation. 

Indeed there’s a 
brief moment, 
when you first 
decide to surren- 
der to the shakiness and take 
to your bed. when there's 
something almost delirious 
about it “So this is what I've 
been missing,” I thought as I 
lay tucked up snug well before 
bedtime, relishing the way 
shivers would scud across the 
body and then disappear, like 


a sea-breeze goose-bumping a 
sun bather on a hot summer 
day. 

But then other instruments 
take up the burden; a whole or- 
chestra of twinges, spasms 
aches and cramps which result 
in an atonal cacophony of dis- 


Photograph: Hutton Getty 

comfort. Lying in your dammy 
pit of tangled sheets you strug- 
gle to work out the principles 
of composition. What is the 
reason for the anriphonal line 
played out between your 
kneecap (which something is 
trying to prise free from the 
cartilage) and that piercing 



note from the hinge of your 
jaw? Is the theme carried by 
the bed of embers lying at the 
back of your chest (occasion- 
ally riddled into a livelier flame 
by a vein-popping cough) or by 
thegiissando bone-ache which 
slithers down both femurs? 
Does the ostinato of nausea 
suggest some convulsive up- 
heaval is in the offing? And 
why do the creaks and darting 
pains in your skull summon up 
the image of a very fat man 
skating on rotten ice? 

It is all veiy dissonant and 
modern, but you have plenty 
of time to try and work it out 
- the performance will last for 
days and there is no interval. 
Because insomnia is thrown in 
too (nice finishing touch from 
the virus) the mind tends to 
wander down some very 
cranky pathways. Forty-eight 
hours in, my paranoia had 
reached its height. Had I been 
sitting loo near any strange 
ducks recently? And if so, 
then how was I going to 
persuade my doctor to contact 
the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol in Atlanta before it was too 
late? 

I feel I hove graduated in flu 
now. I don't want to take the 
course again. Indeed 1 would 
be very happy if 1 never 
coughed again (mostly be- 
cause every cough is current- 
ly accompanied by the 
sensation of someone testing 
a stapler against my left tem- 
ple). But at least 1 know for 
sure the word isn’t just a eu- 
phemism for "couldn’t be 
bothered to get out of bed this 
morning”. From now on l am 
a devout believer. 


We conduct patient research into 



Will you support us? 


The Royal College of Physicians sets the standards 
and helps control the quality of medical practice in 
hospitals throughout England. Wales and Northern 
Ireland. 

Research plays a vital part in this work. Not laboratory 
research - but research that evaluates the most effective 
ways of caring for patients, 

□ Such as how to maximize the quality of 
life for those sick with cancer. 

□ Or how best to provide sensitive long 
term care for older people. 

□ Or what guidelines should be laid down 
for the best management of asthma. 

Funding this never ending programme is a real problem. 
'We rely on the donations, gifts and legacies of 
generous supporters to augment our independent 
income. Only in this way can we continue to seek out 
new and better methods ot caring for patients in hospital. 

II7/I }vm help us to improve the care ef patients by 
making a contribution to one of our research projects? 

Hr niU gladly send you details. 

Write to the Appeal Director 
or Telephone 0171 935 1174. 

'Help Madeira' Appeal Raid 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
1 1 St Andrews Place. London NW] ai£. 
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Margaret Potter 


Margaret Whittington, 
illustrator: bom Heathrow, 
Middlesex 12 June 1916; 
married 1939 AHdc Potter; 
died 24 October 1997. 


Margaret Potter was one of 
those children's illustrators still 
instantly recognisable to any- 
one who first enjoyed her work 
50 years ago. Her bright colours 
and easy, good-humoured line 
always managed to impart an 
immediate feeling of general 
well-being, whatever the 
accompanying text. 

She was bom Margaret 
Whittington, the daughter of a 
farmer living in a Tudor farm- 
house where Heathrow Airport 
is now situated, and studied at 
the Ealing School of Art and 
Chelsea Polytechnic. This train- 
ing made her proficient in 
draughtsmanship with pen and 
pencil: she later added lithog- 
raphy and animal portrait 
painting to her skills. 

After a spell as a commer- 
cial artist, she turned briefly to 
domestic science, becoming a 
travelling cookery demonstra- 
tor illustrating her points with 
cartoon sketches drawn on the 
spot, in 1939 she married 
Alexander (-Alick’T Potter, an 
architect who was also a con- 
scientious objector. The couple 


spent the Second World W&r 
running a hostel for Irish 
agricultural workers in mid- 
dles, and it was here that 
their first joint work, A Histo- 
ryof the Countryside (1944), was 
created. 

This became number 37 in 
the famous Puffin Picture Book 
series, conceived by Noel Car- 
rington. While the first titles, 
launched with typical Allen 
Lane optimism in December 
1940, concentrated on wartime 
topics, later editions were in- 
fluenced by the perceived 
needs of evacuated children to 
leant more about the country- 
side. One title, S.R. Badmin's 
Trees in Broom , was so suc- 
cessful it was later adopted 
as a set text in an agricultural 
college. 

The Potters' book was much 
more innovative, starting 
briskly with the Stone Age and 
ending 32 pages later with a se- 
vere indictment of 1930 “ribbon 
development". Even here, Mar- 
garet's high spirits still broke 
through: the offending subur- 
ban street stretching into the 
distance through otherwise vir- 
gin countryside is coloured a 
very jolly red, and an ice-cream 
man is seen plying his trade 
while horses gambol in the 
fields beyond. In other pic- 
tures, running jokes help make 


a somewhat didactic text extra, 
palatable. The alternating black 
and white ink drawings also 
provide children with enough 
detail to warrant constant re- 
reading. This lively little book 
was chosen by the National 
Book League as one of the 50 
best published that year. 

The next P uffin co mmit 
sion. The Buildings of London 
(1945), was equally good, and 
with its predecessor played an 
important part in raising chil- 
dren’s consciousness about 
their environment while very 
possibly stimulating some of the 
future architects and town plan- 
ners still to come. More Puffins 
followed, including two of 
those magical “cut-out” books 
written by LA. Dovey: The 
Cotswold Village (1947) and A 
Half-timbered Village (1948). 

With Alick again, Houses 
(1948) described some of the 
great buildings of Britain, a 
number of which were by 
then in a bad state. Their lov- 
ing depiction in these pages 
could only have added to the 
growing national mood that 
eventually caused the Govern- 
ment, somewhat late in the 
day, to do something more 
positive to ensure the survival 
of those notable bouses that still 
existed. 

In 1957 Alick Potter was ap- 


pointed Founder, Head of De- 
partment and Professor of Ar- 
chitecture at the University of 
Khartoum. Margaret’s official 
position was Women’s Student 
Warden, but she did much 
more, in particular building up 
an excellent slide Iibraiy of Is- 
lamic architecture. The busy 
couple also travelled widely in 
Africa, India and Pakistan, 
leaving no time for further 
writing or illustrating after the 
appearance of Interiors (1 957), 
an amusing, historically accu- 
rate account of changing tastes 
in domestic design through the 
ages. 

But in 1984 Margaret and 
Alick Potter produced their 
swan-song, Everything is Possi- 
ble. This describes their life in 
Sudan, takes the story on to 
Belfast, where Alick moved as 
Professor of Architecture in 
1965. and finally ends with 
Gorsfach in North Wales, the 
couple's beautiful retirement 
home. Margaret’s last five years 
were spent in hospital follow- 
ing a severe stroke. She is best 
remembered, however, by an 
active life always lived to the 
foil and as part of a creative and 
loving husband-wife team that 
enriched everyone and every 
place encountered along the 
way. 

- Nicholas Tucker 



W (hring-room of c 1931-32*: illustration by Margaret Potter 
to Margaret and Alexander Potter 1 !* Interiors, 1957 


Ray Daniel 


William Raymond Daniel, 
footballer: bom Swansea 2 
November I92B; played for 
Swansea Town 1943-46, 
Arsenal 1946-53, Sunderland 
1953-57, Cardiff City 1957-58, 
Swansea Town 1958-59, 
Hereford United 1960-67; 
capped 21 times for Wales 
1950-57; married (one 
daughter); died Clevedon 6 
November 1997. 


Rav Daniel was a footballing 
thoroughbred and proud of it. 
A bulwark of the Welsh game 
during the 1950s, the most glo- 
rious decade of its history, he 
was one of the original ball- 
playing centre-halves in an era 
when brawn tended to out- 
strip finesse as a defenders 
chief requirement. 

Indeed, he boasted ihe del- 
icate touch of an inside-forward 
and. as an extremely self-con- 
fident, intensely sociable man. 
there was little he liked better 
than to demonstrate his dex- 
terity to an admiring audience. 
A favourite trick was to drop a 



Daniel: glorious football 
Photograph: Huiton Getty 


half-crown coin on to his left 
foot, flick it to his right, then on 
to thigh and shoulder before de- 
positing it bewildermgly into his 
top pocket. 

Daniel rose to soccer promi- 
nence during the eariy J 940s in 
Swansea, stepping off a re- 
markable conveyor-belt of tal- 
ent which was to indude Trevor 
Ford. John and Mel Charles, 
Ivor and Leu AJlchurch. Cliff 
Jones and Teny Medwin. Only 
15 when he made his first- 


team dfibut for the Swans as a 
full-back in wartime competi- 
tion, he exhibited such poten- 
tial that he was snapped up by 
the mighty Arsenal while still 
an amateur in 1946. 

Two months after arriving at 
Highbury - following in the 
footsteps of his brother, Bob- 
by, who was lolled in the war - 
Daniel turned professional, 
but, although a starry future was 
predicted, the young ’Welshman 
was to serve a lengthy appren- 
ticeship in the shadow of the in- 

fluentia] Les Compton. That 
did nothing to harm his inter- 
national prospects, however. He 
won the first of his 21 full caps 
against England at Roker Park 
in 1950 and was called to his 
country's colours three times 
while still an Arsenal reserve. 

It was not until 1951/52 that 
be secured a regular dub berth, 
finishing that landmark cam- 
paign at Wembley, where the 
north Londoners lost the FA 
Cup Final to a late goal by New- 
castle United. However, though 
the Magpies took the silverware, 
the glory went to the Gunners, 


who battled bravely with 10 men 
for most of the match after los- 
ing Walley Barnes to injury. 
Daniel earned a special men- 
tion in dispatches for playing 
in constant pain, his forearm 
encased in plaster as a legacy 
of an accident in a game at 
Blackpool three weeks earlier. 

The disappointment of that 
defeat was swept away in the 
most emphatic manner as Ar- 
senal lifted the League Cham- 
pionship in 1952-53 with Daniel, 
now at his imperious peak, 
missing only one match and ex- 
celling in a formidable half-back 
trio alongside Alex Forbes and 
the skipper, Joe Mercer. 

Playing glorious football, 
combining creativity with the 
solidity which might be ex- 
pected of a powerfol six-foot- 
er, he was described as a Welsh 
equivalent of Neil Franklin, 
arguably the finest central de- 
fender England ever had. Firm- 
ly established at Highbury, he 
seemed likely to consolidate his 
role as an Arsenal stalwart for 
the remainder of the decade, 
but a disagreement over play- 


ing styles contributed to a 
surprise switch. 

Sunderland, then in the top 
flight and known as the "Bank 
of England club”, were in the 
process of assembling a star- 
studded side and Daniel was 
persuaded to join his friend and 
fellow Welsh international 
Tkevor Ford on Wearside. 

After the £27,500 move -a 
record for a defender at that 
time - Daniel gave some of his 
most polished displays, helping 
to achieve fourth place in the 
First Division in 1954/55. But 
in the long term the so-called 
team of all the talents never 
gelled, results were frustiatingly 
poor and when the manager Bill 
Murray experimented with the 
Welshman at centre-forward it 
was to little avafl. Matters wors- 
ened in 1957 when the dub be- 
came embroiled in controversy 
over illegal payments to foot- 
ballers, several of whom, in- 
duffing Daniel, were briefly 
suspended. 

That year proved a water- 
shed in bis career. He lost bis 
place in the Wdes team to Mel 


Charles - thus missing out on 
the rousing progress to the 
World Cup quarter-finals the 
fallowing summer - and he was 

transferred to the Second Di- 
vision Cardiff City for £7,000. 
W rthin a few months he had re- 
turned to ins first love, Swansea 
Town, before slipping out of the 
Football League to join Here- 
ford United. Daniel spent sev- 
en years at Edgar Street in the 
relatively undemanding arena! 
of the Southern League, in- 
duffingastint as player-boss, be- 
fore leaving the game in 1967. 

Thereafter he worked suc- 
cessively as a publican in Swan- 
sea, as a regional manager for 
the Courvoisier brandy com- 
pany and as a sub-postmaster 
in Cockett, a village on the 
outskirts of his home town. 

Daniel will be remembered 
as one of the most gifted and 
charismatic of all Welsh 
players , if one whose prime 
mi gh t have lasted a little longer, 
and as a warm-hearted, wise- 
cracking feOow who lived his life 
to the foil. 

- Ivon Pbntfrig 


John Blackwell 


John Blackwell, publisher: 
bom Coventry 23 October 
1937; married; died London 5 
November 1997. 


John Blackwell was a publish- 
er of a kind rapidly becoming 
extinct, a senior editor who de- 
voted himself to editing, in- 
cluding the time-consuming 
business of copy-editing, rather 
than seeking advancement in a 
corporate career. 

He did not usually act as a 
“creative” editor, collaborating 
with an author in the develop- 
ment of a book. He preferred 
to work, by paiiem questioning' 
and tactful suggestion, on a 
completed manuscript, tuning 
it and refining it. removing 
wrinkles and blemishes, and en- 
suring that nothing in the phys- 
ical appearance of the printed 
text would interfere with the 
communication of the author's 
vision to the reader. 

He had a remarkable men- 


tal database of knowledge - 
technical, linguistic, literary - 
which saved many an author 
from embarrassing error. He 
was a perfectionist; and, since 
most writers are too, his ex- 
pertise was highly valued by 
those fortunate enough to be 
edited by him. These included, 
at various times, Angus Wilson, 
Andre Brink, JJvl- Coetzee, 
Michael Moorcock, George V. 
Higgins, Tom McGuane, Tom 
Sharpe, Malcolm Bradbury, 
Louis de Bernik res and Tim 
Parks. He was my own editor 
for an unbroken 25 years. 

John Blackwood was bom in 
Coventry, and attended the 
King Henry VTH Grammar 
School in that city. He did his 
National Service in the Royal 
Navy, a three-year stint during 
which be was trained in intel- 
ligence, learned Russian, and 
perhaps acquired from the cli- 
mate of espionage a habit of 
reticence about his personal life. 
Several intriguing stories of 


Blackwell's surveillance ex- 
ploits at this time are in circu- 
lation, none of them entirely 
reliable, but none probably 
without some basis in fact. 

In 1958 he went up to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to read 
English, and there met his wife, 
Pamela, whom be married in 
1966. After holding a variety of 
short-term jobs, he edited the 
journal of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute (acquiring a knowledge 
of heavy engineering with 
which he would later impress 
some of bis authors ) and then 
joined Seeker & Warburg when 
it was an independent firm 
headed by Frederic Warburg, 
succeeded shortly afterwards by 
Tbm Rosenthal. As the im- 
print was bought and sold in the 
era of corporate takeovers, as 
Tom Rosenthal's successors - 
David Godwin, Dan Franklin, 
Max ELlenberg - came and 
went, John Blackwell remained, 
a valued custodian of the Seek- 
er tradition. That Seeker con- 



Blackwelfc a perfectionist 
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turned to publish a list of dis- 
tinctive literary merit through 
these turbulent times was due 
in no small measure to bis 
continuing presence. 

Blackwell himself was hap- 
piest in the days when the firm 
occupied a tail, narrow, ram- 
bling house in Poland Street, 
Soho. His office was an attic 


room at the top of a twisting, 
precipitous staircase, crammed 
to the eaves with an organised 
chaos of books, proofs, and 
manuscripts. There was always 
a bottle of white wine in the 
fridge, and the aroma of 
GauJoises in the air. If your 
meeting was well timed, there 
would be an adjournment to a 
nearby pub. He kept himself fit 
by cycling to work and regular 
skiing holidays - and continued 
to do so till his death. 

But when the firm was ac- 
quired by Reed and moved to 
an open-plan office in Miche- 
lin House, he seemed less at 
ease. There was no room for or- 
ganised chaos in his little cu- 
bicle. His favoured dress of 
jeans and denim shirt looked 
out of place among the wide- 
shouldered suits and sleek 
plastic surfaces. 

The clumsily managed sale 
of Seeker, along with other 
Reed imprints, to Random 
House earlier this year sad- 


dened and angered him, and be 
became a freelance, editing his 
loyal authors from home. 
Reed-Ekevier, he commented, 
"are to be congratulated on a 
medical triumph: they have 
cloned the pig’s ear.” (The 
test-tube ewe, Daisy, was in the 
news at the time.) 

One of the bonuses of being 
edited by Blackwell was being 
on the receiving end of witti- 
cisms like that. Even the 
briefest business communica- 
tion was crafted and polished 
to give pleasure and entertain- 
ment to the addressee. He was 
also a brilliant blurb-writer. It 
is a matter for regret that he 
never made the step of writing 
a book himself. But innumer- 
able books by others were 
improved and enhanced by 
his meticulous editing. He is 
survived by his wife and by a 
number of authors for whom 
the task of writing will seem 
lonelier than ever. 

— Dovjd Lodge 


Jacques Derogy 


Jacques Vfeffctrnann (Jacques 
Derogy), Journalist and 

writer: born Paris 24 July 
1925; married (one son, two 
daughters); died Paris 30 

October 1997. 


It is sad to think that Jacques 
Derogy will not be able to fol- 
low the trial of the former 
Vichy official, Maurice Papon, 
now fairing place in Bordeaux. 
So for it has been concerned 
with events in France during the 

1940s, and with certain episodes 

that occurred when Papon was 
Prefect of Police in Phris dur- 
ing (he 1960s. Both subjects in 
which Derogy was an expert. 

He was never called an his- 
torian, but always hailed as the 
country's outstanding inves- 
tigative journalist, meaning that 

when some mysterious event 
occurred he discovered what 
had happened and sought to 
explain why it had happened. 
And whilst this meant ques- 
tioning witnesses, interviewing 
judges and police, following 
up the hints and the hunches 
which distinguished the pro- 
fession, it also meant disixiv- 
eting the relevant history. 

He began his career as a 
journalist when very young. At 
the age of 19 he had taken 
refuge in the Resistance move- 
ment, mainly in the Andfcche 
department His name was 
Jacques Weitzmann and with 
his father Henri, who was also 
a journalist he was escaping 
from both Vichy and German 
round-ups of Jews. With the 
Liberation, he took a degree in 
Philosophy and started to work 
for left-wing^ anti-clerical news- 
papers like Fnmc-Tireur and 
LTntmnsigeant. 

His main interests were in 
the creation of the state of Is- 
rael and in attempts, usually 
British, to stop Jewish settle- 
ment there, and in social move- 
ments at home. He wrote in 
favour of birth control, which 
brought him into conflict with 
Jeannette Vermeersch, the 
dominant woman in the French 
Communist Party, with which 
he had had some sympathy. 

In 1959, he joined the week- 
ly paper L' Express and he was 
to continue working there un- 
til 1987, when he joined another 
weekly, L 'Ev&nemcnt du JeudL 
It was during this period that 
he accomplished some of bis 
most spectacular pieces of 
writing. 

There was, for example, the 
affair of the Moroccan oppo- 
sition leader who was living in 
Paris and who, oa 29 October 
1965, was preparing to enter the 
Brasserie Lipp, on the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain, when he 
was stopped by two French 
police. At their request he was 
driven away and taken to 
Fontenay-Ie-Vicomte, in the 
department of the Essonne. So 
far as the world was concerned, 
he was never seen again, and his 
body has never been found. It 
was L 'Express which published 
the news that it was General 
Mohammed Ouflrir, the Mo- 
roccan Minister of the Interi- 
or, who had stabbed and killed 
Ben Berka, whom he had 
considered to be a dangerous 
political enemy. 

Derogy also dealt with the 
massacre at AurioL in the coun- 
tryside near to Marseilles. On 
18 July 1981, a group of masked 
men captured a family of five, 
including a little boy of seven, 
who were eating their midday 
meal together. Subsequently, 
they and the head of the fam- 
ily were all killed. The reason 
for this, as Derogy discovered, 
was that the men were all 
members of an underground 


jauDist organisation. theSer- 

ice d’Action Civique. which 



Gauiusts from ^ . 

Algerian settlers. But tins par- 
police had greatly de- 
dfaed and had become corrupt 
Derogy discovered tfaa : the 
head of the kflier group, Jean- 
Joseph Maria, claimed that be 
had been a colonel of para- 
troopers who had seen much 
more active service, but m re- 
ality be had done his mduaiy 
service as a private soldier in 

a jhe investigation for which 
Derogy was justly most proud 
was that which concerned Tou- 
vier. This began on 23 No- 
vember 1971, when President 
Pompidou signed a decree 
which conveyed a full pardon 
to Paul Touvier, a name that 
then meant nothing to the 
French public. Jean Derogy 
proceeded to find out who 
Tbuvier was and why he had 
been pardoned, 

He discovered that he was 
investigating someone who had 
been a member of the Mllice, 
the special force in Vichy 
France that had proclaimed 
its loyalty to the Germans. 
Tbuvier had been found guilty 
of several capital crimes that 
had been committed in the re- 
gion of Lyons, and although he 
had succeeded in taking flight 
he had been twice condemned 
to death in his absence. By the 
statute of limitations the death 
sentences expired in 1967, but 
since he was still inconve- 
nienced by some laws (that he 
should not live in Paris, that he 
could not inherit from his fa- 
ther) he had applied for a 
presidential pardon. He was 
supported by certain church 
dignitaries. 

The revelations of Derogy 
were part of the process where- 
by France was discovering its 
past His article was the start- 
ing point for the long process 
which led to the capture and the 
trial of Tbuvier in 1994. 
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Derogy: scoops 


vier he moved on. The Fifth Re- 
public, like the Fourth, was full 
of subjects which demanded in- 
vestigation. The powers of the 
Hysde police unit, for example, 
or who was responsible for the 
Greenpeace venture which led 
to foe death of an innocent 
photographer. Very often work- 
ing with Jean-Marie Pontaut, 
Derogy showed that the 
achievement of a scoop was the 
result of hard work. He was al- 
ways accompanied by a brief- 
case overflowing with papers. 
He talked well, but he was an 
excellent listener. 

One cause that he always 
supported was that of Israel. 
But he opposed the Netanyahu 
programme of expansion, and 
he believed in the revival of the 
peace process. He published a 
piece on this in Le Monde, on 
13 August. And his signature 
appeared on a similar article the 
day after his death. 

- Douglas Johnson 


Paul Heard, businessman, died 
Paris 6 November, aged 88. 
Honorary president of the Ri- 
card drinks company be ran un- 


til 1968. He invented the recipe 
for Ricard pastis, a mixture of 
liquorice, aniseed and star 
aniseed, in 1932. 


BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


DEATHS 

ROBERTSON: John Albert, or 
Chaniry Close. King's LangJ*v, Hert- 
fordshire. passed away fli vfatford 
General Hospital cm Thursday 6 
November 1997. aged 85 ytara. Fa- 
ne nil Service will lake place 3i Christ 
Church Baptist, Kings Lanpky.on 
Friday 14 November al 12.15pm, fol- 
lowed by conuniual al West Herts 
Crematorium, family flowers onlybur 
donations if desired to the British 
Heart Foundation, cfo J. Worley 
(Funeral Directors) Ltd- 48 Lawn 
Lane, Hemel Hempsload, telephone 
01442 253465. 

iwHiirms.MAiwiAGes&DEA'rrs, 
please telephone 0I7I-2W 2611. 


| Birthdays 

l Sir fteter Baldwin, former Chairman. 
1 SE Thames Regional Health Auth- 
| ority, 75; Mr Robert Carrier, cook- 
l ery writer, 74; Dame Frances 
1 Coulsbed, former Director, WRAC 
I 93; Mr Frank Durr, racehorse train- 
I er, 71: Mr Nigel Evans MR 40; Mr 
I Roger Farrance, former chairman, 
; ElectridtyAssoriatfon Services, 64; 
I Miss Donya Florentine*, model, 30; 
I Sir Giles LoderBt, a vice-president 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
83; TJit* Right Rev Lawrence Lus- 
combe, former Bishop of Brechin and 
Primus of the Episcopal Church in 
• Scotland, 73; Mr Raymond Phimmer, 
! former President, Design and In- 
s dusirics Association, 81; Sir TEm 
j Rice, lyricist. 53; Professor Elizabeth 
s Robson, geneticist, 69; Viscount 
■ Rupt jman of Daxford- author, 63; Sir 
i William Ryrie. former executive 
j vice-preadem and chief esecutiye. In- 
: temaiional Finance Corporation at 


World Bank, 69; Mr Roy Scheider, J 
actor, 62; Sir David SerpeU, former j 
senior dvfl servant, 86; Mrs Elizabeth : 
Toulson, Chairman, WRVS, 49. 

Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir William Staveley 

A Service of Thanksgiving for the life | 
and work of Admiral of the Fleet Sir \ 
William Staveley GCB will be held I 
in the Church of St Martin-in-the- f 
Fields at 3pm on Monday 12 Janu- j 
ary 1998. Dress for the occasion will j 
be Day Dress (Non-Ceremonial) or { 
a Dark Lounge Suit- Those wishing f 
to attend are invited to apply for tick- ] 
ets no later than Wednesday 26 No- | 
vember, enclosing a stamped ; 
self-addressed envelope to; Min- j 
istry of Defence, Naval Personnel f 
Secretariat 2b3, Room 222, Victory ; 
Buildlfig, HM Naval Base, Ports- § 
mouth POl 3LS. Tickets will be \ 
dispatched on Monday 22 December, i 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
The Mm of York opens the Mini Science 
P&rfc at Helena Laboratories Limited, hfcss- 
iagioii Way. Sunderland. TJme and Wfear, 
opens ibt Sutdran of Light, ibe new foothaU 
ground or Sondcrfamd Association Football 
Club* SM lrf gf lp pri; nruf v&lS DaitingfoD 
Technical College, Darlington. Conn 17 
Durham. The Prin ce ss Korol, President. 
RcdR - Eogbcen for Disaster Rebel, attends 
an Annual General Meeting at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Frmnwn. London SW1; opens 
» nev court budding. Kingston Own Coart. 
Kingston. Surrty. and. as Patron. Amadjuon 
oCCotnbtaed Youth Clubs, attends an Ana ml 
General Meeting at the Abbey Community 
Centra, Great Smith Street. London SW1. 
Princess Alexandra allends a recentkw at 
Si Jama's Palace 10 mark the 140th ao- 
tuvensaiy of Action Tor Blind People. The 
Deice or Kant. President, al lends the life AP 
terScrekeAmrdGrrcmonyutbeHoietln- 
h^ifVinr m^nittl , Hamflirai Plnac 1 jnndnn Wl. 
The Duchess of Kent. President, Mactnd- 
|an Panrw Rgtigf. a ite rate t hr fhrjjmnS Mar- 
ka ftcrtan the Royal HontcutanatNc* 1 Hafl. 
Vincent Square, London 5WI. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cava by Moon led Regiment 
mounts ihe Queen's Life Guard « Horse 
Guards, (lam. 


CAS E SU MM ARI E S: 10 November 1997 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the 
reporters of the AU England 
Law Reports. 

Costs 

Royal Brompton Hospital NHS Trust 
v Chettie & ors; CA (AkJous, ftjtter 
O) 23 Oct 1997. 

A party who proceeded with an 
action, pending an appeal 
seeking to have the action 
struck out, did so at his own 
risk as to costs. If, therefore, 
he proceeded and the appeal 


succeeded, it would normally 
be appropriate for him to bear 
all the costs of the action 
which had been reasonably in- 
curred by the appellant during 
the period when the appeal was 
pending. 

Peter Jennings (Rice-Jones A. Smith) 
far the defendant: Martin Hutchings 
(Norton Rase) for ihe plaintiff. 

Tax 

Edmunds v Coleman (Inspector of 
Taxes): ChD (Ltgfrtman J) 4 Nov 1997. 
The taxpayer, a television pro- 


ducer, earned very small sums 
for freelance work taxed under 
Sch D Case H while he was also 
employed. He gave up his em- 
ployment and earned large 
amounts for similar work. Nei- 
ther the increased earnings 
nor the greater amount of Hmp 
devoted to the freelance work 
meant that the taxpayer had 
commenced a new profession 
for the purposes of Sch D tax. 

Timothy Brennan OR Solicitor) for the 
Revenue; Jeremy Woolf (Bmeheis. 
Maidstone) for the taxpayer. 


B1I Group Bectrcrvcs Ltd v Coldicott 
(Inspector of Taxes); ChD (Neuberg- 
erj) 22 Oct 1997. 

A payment in lieu of notice 
made to an employee pur- 
suant to a term in his contract 
of employment was an emol- 
ument from the employment 
within s 19 of the Thxes Act 
1988 and was taxable under 

Schedules. 

Mkhael Flack QC, Conrad McDon- 
nell flfowe 4 Maw) for Eh£t Croup; 
Uuncdot Henderson QC. Timothy 

Brennan (mSaUcitor) for die Revenue. 
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Announcement may add some sparkle to Allied Domecq’s flat figures 


WEEK AHEAD 



DEREK PAIN 


Allied Domecq has been in the 
last-chance saloon for so long 
it should be suffering from al- 
coholic poisoning. 

Indeed, its presence there 
has taken on such an air of 
permanency its shares have be- 
come one of ihe stock market's 
most glaring underperformers. 
Just ahead of one of its twice- 
yearly profit presentations, 
hopes inevitably rise that the 
drinks group has at last turned 
the corner. 

Tomorrow, Allied has an- 
other chance to offer encour- 
agement when it rolls out its 
yearly results. Unfortunately 
they are not expected to be 
sparkling, but the accompa- 
nying comments may provide 
a little cheer. 

The drinks giant was once 
Britain's biggest brewer, taking 
in a host of highly regarded 
names. It has now abandoned 
its brewing heritage. The final 


link with the beerage was sev- 
ered when Carlsberg of Den- 
mark, rather dismissively, said 
it did not need Allied to help 
it out over Carlsberg-Ttlley 
(CT), the thiid-laxgcst brewer 
which Margaret Beckett. Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, re- 
fused to let Bass swallow. 

Her decision left Carisberg 
with no option but to struggle 
on. It could have demanded 
Allied pay £33m for a 15 per 
cent CT stake. But the Danes 
decided sole ownership of (he 
struggling brewer represented 
their best course. 

Allied has appeared to tag 
behind other drinks industry 
giants, prepared to follow 
rather than lead. It has bad 
some disasters; a £147m foreign 
exchange fiasco and a £700m 
Mexican takeover just before 
the peso went into free-fall. 

The arrival of Sir Christo- 
pher Hogg as chairman seemed 


to offer a chance of redemp- 
tion. Perhaps the man famed 
for splitting Courts ulds into 
stand-alone chemical and tex- 
tile groups would work the 
same magic at Allied. 

But no. He decided against 
a demerger. So Allied remains 
a rather odd cocktail of pubs, 
various franchised catering 
concepts and a portfolio of 
brands which make it a world- 
leading spirit player. 

The merger of Grand Met- 
ropolitan and Guinness, de- 
spite the handicap of the 
Diageo handle, represents yet 
more pressure for the 
Beefeater and Teachers group. 

There are suggestions it 
may be forced to link with Sea- 
gram, the Canadian giant, 
which is the other big spirits in- 
fluence. to counter the threat. 
Indeed, there must be a 
chance the new challenge will 
force Sir Christopher to re- 


consider his objection to a two- 
way split. Perhaps the spirit 
sides of Allied and Seagram 
could merge? That could leave 
Alliedwith, say, a half share in 
a new spirits outfit and free to 
concentrate mostly on its pubs 
and other retail activities. 

Another possibility is that 
Allied will buy Diageo's De- 
wars brand, the top-selling 
Scotch whisky in the US- A se- 


Share spotlight 

share price, pence 
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ries of joint ventures is also on 
the cards. So is the acquisition 
of some second-line spirit 
groups. What is dear is that Al- 
lied cannot ignore Diageo. 

Armed with the results of 
a strategic review, it is hoped 
Sir Christopher vriD offer some 
pointers about the group’s di- 
rection with the figures- 

Allied most escape from 
the last-chance saloon if its 
present management is to sur- 
vive. City institutions are 
known to be fed up with such 
a persistent underperformer. 
They are putting pressure on 
the board to improve results. 

Tomorrow wttl probably be 
the last rime Allied win be able 
to get away with flat figures. 
Around £5 95m is expected 
against £575m. The dividend 
should, however, remain un- 
changed at 23-59p, giving the 
shares the much-needed sup- 
port of a 5.5 per cent yield. 


• BmtoD reports on Tbuisday. 
It is due to hive off its Deben- 
frams department stores chain, 
thesubjetfofa furious takeover 
battle 12 years ago. Full-year 


ipyuiik 

group, should emerge at £1 85m 
against £1 5 1.6m. 

last week Footsie had an- 
other unsettling run, falling 79 
points to 4,7643. Bob Semple, 
the arch bull who called the 
market right at the start of the 
year, is stfll looking for a mun- 
dane performance for the rest 
of the year. But the NatWest 
strategist despite recent 
events, remains bullish. 

He says “Mfe do not believe 
UK equity valuations are over- 
demanding- lb be bearish in- 
vestors have to assume that 
either ear nin g s are about to 
collapse, as the UK is going 
into recession, or there will be 
an outbreak of inflation, push- 
ing gilt yields well over 7 per 


cent Neither scenario is on the 
cards.” He expects Footsie to 
climb to new highs next year 
- 5,600 points is his guess for 
September - and go to 7,000 

by the mill e nnium . 

Another reporting on 
Thursday is Rail track. It 
should remain on the express 
line with interim figures, be- 
fore exceptional?*, of around 
£170m against £150m. 
NatWest is looking for a year’s 
figure of £330m. Utilities con- 
tinue to contribute with Energy 
Group likely to offer little- 
changed interim figures of 
£144m on Wednesday and 
South West Wfcter tapping in 
with six-month profits of £70m 
against £65m. 

Today Cable & Wireless 
should dial up interim profits 
of £690m (£673m) and BAA is 
expected to achieve around 
£320m at its half-way stage, up 
from £3G4m. 
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Euro row descends on CBI conference 


Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor, will today 
seek to capitalise on the 
rift between the 
Confederation of British 
Industry and the Tories 
over Europe by 
portraying Labour as the 
party of big business. 
Meanwhile the OBI’S top 
brass last night 
attempted to diffuse the 
row over the European 
single currency which 
threats to overshadow 
its annual conference, 
which starts in 
Birmingham today. 
Michael Harrison and Colin 
Brown report. 


The peace moves by the CBI to- 
day came as the Government 
prepared 10 portray Labour as 
the natural party of business and 
exploit its disagreements with 
the Tory leader, William Hague, 
who will speak at the conference 
l his afternoon following an ad- 
dress by the Chancellor in the 
morning. 

Mr Brown will highlight the 
growing gulf between the Tory 
Party leadership and business by 
announcing that work is to be- 
gin immediately on preparations 
for business to use the euro if 
Britain joins the single currency 
after the next election. 

With a sideswipe at Mr 
Hague, the Chancellor will tell 
the CBI that preparations for 
entry to the euro arc “too im- 
portant to leave to dogma and 
part; politics"’. Mr Brown will 
say: “l believe there is an in- 
creasing consensus about the 
principles of the single currency. 
These preparations are not cos- 
metic but real.” 

For his part. Mr Hague will 
tcO the conference that those ar- 
guing in favour of entry because 
they are afraid of being left be- 
hind are acting like “lemmings”. 

Sir Colin Marshall, the CBI 
president, stressed it was “not 
at war with any political party”, 
while Adair Turner, director 
general, insisted he agreed with 
many of Mr Hague's views. 
Disagreement over one subject 
did not amount to a funda- 
mental rift, he added. Mr 
Hague too tried to play down 
the differences between the 



lory Party and the CBI as a dis- 
agreement between friends. 
“Sometimes you have to give 
your best friend candid ad- 
vice," Mr Hague said on 
GMTV yesterday. 

Mr Turner and Sir Colin in- 
sisted they wanted an “intelli- 
gent debate”. But sources close 
to the Tory leader confirmed last 
night Mr Hague would stick to 
his text and refer to “lem- 
mings". 

He wiD say: “The danger for 
Britain is not that we will some- 
how be left behind in Europe. 
The real danger for us is that 
Europe could be left behind by 
the rest of the world.” 

However a CBI survey of 734 
firms published last night 
showed that 72 percent backed 
UK membership of a single cur- 
rency once economic conver- 
gence was in place, while 16 per 
cent disagreed. However, only 
Jess than one-third of those 
polled replied and Dixons' 


chai rman, Sir Stanley Kahns, a 
well-known Conservative sup- 
porter and Eurosceptic, dis- 
missed its finding s-. “There is a 
real danger that the CBI is nei- 
ther representing the views of 
the vast majority of its members 
nor is it helping to create a 
healthy background for con- 
ducting business.” 

He added that there was a 
tendency in collective organi- 
sations for the loudest voice to 
be heard most: “The CBI has 
been hijacked by the loudest 
voices - the large organisa- 
tions (hat have a determined 
self-interest in joining EMU." 

Sir Colin said Sir Stanley rep- 
resented “a minor minority 
viewpoint” and pointed out 
that large numbers of small and 
medium-sized companies had 
been polled in its surveys on 
EMU. “We are not at war with 
any political party, but where 
political parlies raise issues and 
take positions ... which we do 


not think are in the best inter- 
ests of business, we will take is- 
' sue with them.” 

The CBI leadership denied 
that it was now aligned more 
closely to Ibny Blair or that 
Labour had become the natur- 
al party of business. 

Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment will seek to exploit the 
CBTs disappointment with Mr 
Hague to project itself as the 
party more now in tune with 
business, particularly on Eu- 
rope. The Chancellor will an- 
nounce that Britain will seek 
milli ons of pounds in EU funds 
to publicise the euro. A stand- 
ing committee including the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the CBL TUC, the Chan- 
cellor and Margaret Beckett the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
will begin work this week on 
making preparations for the 
euro, similar to those of the 
board on decimalisation in the 
1970s. A business advisory 


group is also due to report on 
the euro. 

Mr Blair will climax the con- 
ference with alive video link on 
Tuesday and before that dele- 
gates will be addressed by three 
other Cabinet members - Mr 
Brown, Mis Beckett and David 
Bhwkett, the Education Sec- 
retary. Mr Blunkett will today 
announce the launch of a task 
force involving senior business 
figures to tackle skills shortages 
while Mrs Beckett will formally 
launch her campaign to get in- 
dustry to benchmark its per- 
formance against world best 
practice. 

The last time the CBI sur- 
veyed its members on EMU in 
July it found that 94 per cent 
favoured membership as soon 
as possible or backed EMU in 
principle but with delayed en- 
try. Mr Turner said the lower 
vote in favour this time did not 
necessarily suggest a move away 
from support for a single cur- 


Car giants in the frame to do 
battle for control of Rolls-Royce 


BZW businesses to be 
sold to Credit Suisse 


A five-way fight for control of the 
luxury car maker Rolls-Royce was 
in prospect last night as 
Mayflower, the automotive 
engineering group, was poised to 
commence battle with a £lbn bid 
for its parent group, Vickers. 
Michael Harrison and Chris Godsmark 
report on the contenders. 


As Mayflower's advisers, BZW, put the fin- 
ishing touches to a bid likely to value Vick- 
ers at around 2S0p a share, it emerged that 
Ford of the US, BMW and Daimler Benz 
of Germany and Hat of Italy were con- 
templating throwing their hats in the ring. 

Another US car-maker, Chrysler, was 
also said to be studying the situation. The 
bid from Mayflower will depend on the fi- 
nancial markets stabilising and is expect- 
ed to value Vickers at a little over £ibn. 

John Simpson, the acquisitive chief ex- 
ecutive of Mayflower, which is little more 
than half the size.of Vickers, is believed to 
have gathered enough support from City 
institutions to launch the bid without a big- 
ger partner. The bid will be heavily* debt- 
financed with about two-thirds borrowings 


and one-third debt. This will entail 
Mayflower raising as much as £650m in debt 
with the remainder financed from equity, 
probably a discounted rights issue. 

Mayflower may opt to offer Vickers* 
shareholders, led by Schraders with a 20 
per cent stake, its own highly rated shares 
as an alternative to cash. Vickers. whose 
other interests span Challenger tanks, the 
Gosworth automotive engineering business 
and propulsion systems, has been in touch 
with the Takeover Panel and believes 
Mayflower should make its intentions 
clear by tomorrow. 

Weekend reports that BMW would 
launch a full bid for Vickers in order to 
thwart Mayflower were being downplayed 
yesterday. However, BMW will have a key 
role in deciding the outcome of the bid. It 
is a major partner of Rolls, supplying the 
new 12-cylinder engine for its next gener- 
ation of models, and also has a dose rela- 
tionship with Mayflower, which is a supplier 
of body panels for both the MG and Land 
Rover, which are owned by BMW. 

One City source said last night: “I 
would be very surprised if BMW were to 
launch a bid. It seems they have given their 
tadt approval to Mayflower." 

It was pointed out that, were BMW to 
buy the group, then Ford would probably 


cancel the contracts it has with Cosworth, 
a Vickers subsidiary. 

However, it emerged yesterday that 
Ford in Detroit had registered an interest 
in Rolls with Vickers’ financial advisers, 
Lazard Brothers. Ford of the UK had ear- 
lier denied it was contemplating a bid for 
the business. 

Flat, which owns the Italian luxury car- 
maker Ferrari and Alfa Romeo, is also un- 
derstood to have indicated an interest while 
Chrysler is thought to be a potential bid- 
der as well. Mayflower is likely to justify 
the highly-geared nature of its bid by ar- 
guing that the enlarged business would be 
highly cash generative and therefore able 
to withstand large levels of debt 

However, Sir Colin Chandler, chairman 
of Vickers, has already made it dear that 
one of the main planks of any bid defence 
would be an assault on the financial posi- 
tion of Mayflower. It also believes that if 
a widespread auction develops for Rolls, 
then City institutions that hold shares in 
both companies will refuse to underwrite 
any offer from Mayflower. 

Meanwhile. Vickers has confirmed that 
it has won a £100m contract from Oman 
for 20 Challenger tanks, to be buih in Leeds 
and Newcastle- Another order from Qatar 
is also in the offing. 


Barclays is expected to announce early this week that BZW s 
UK and continental equities, equity capital, and mergers and 
acquisitions advisory businesses are to be sold to Credit Suisse 
First Boston (CSFB). Last Tuesday. Barclays said it had en- 
tered exclusive discussions with CSFB about the sale of part 
of BZW. Barclays said it was still confident of selling BZW's 
Australasian and Asia-Pacific divisions to other buyers. The 
company dismissed weekend reports that it was plotting a 
£6bn takeover of Legal & General as “market speculation". 


St Gobain to bid for RBB 


St Gobain, the French glass group, is planning to make a 
bid, which could be worth £800m, for Redland's majority- 
owned roofing business, RBB, in a move that would spoil 
Lafarge’s £1.7bn hostile offer for the Redland group. Si Gob- 
ain, which is being advised by NM Rothschild, will be in head- 
to-head competition with the Braas family, which wants to 
buy Redland’s stake and is the minority owner of RBB. 


Banking bonuses to soar 


Investment banking bonuses will leap 30 per cent this year, 
according to the Annual Review of Global Banking Com- 
pensation, by Russell Reynolds Associates. In specialist ar- 
eas such as high-yield and emerging markets, bonuses could 
rise by more than 50 per cent on last year’s levels. Senior 
equity research analysts are most in demand, while top-ranked 
analysts in technology, media and health sectors will also 
secure generous bonuses. Elaine Small, mana ging director 
of Russell Reynolds’ global banking practice, said: “The City 
is having another record year.” 


South West Water 

poised to sign deal to 
promote competition 


South West Water will 
this week reveal a 
breakthrough in the 
drive to promote water 
competition by 
announcing a joint 
venture to poach 
business from other 
water companies. As 
Chris Godsmark, Business 
Correspondent reports, 
the new tie-up is 
expected to invest at 
least £f50m in innovative 
schemes. 


Kicking off the conference: Sir Colin Marshall (left) and Adair Turner promote England* bid to host the Wbrld Cup in 2006 Photograph: NEWS TEAM 


rency since the two surveys had 
asked different questions. 

Despite criticisms that the 
surveys were not representative 
and too narrow, Mr Turner said 
there was no intention' of it 
pofljng every member. Howev- 
er, he backed (he three major 
political parties' commitment to 
hold a referendum on EMU. 

The CBI survey of members' 
views also found them heavily 
critical of the educational stan- 
dards of school leavers and in- 
creasingly in support of special 
levies other than direct (axes to 
finance public services. Four in 
10 firms said numeracy stan- 
dards and communications 
•skills among school leavers 
were poor. Eight in 10 said they 
would be prepared to see spe- 
cific services paid for out of 
levies such as road tolls. 

Meanwhile, eight in 10 
backed rough targets for re- 
ducing greenhouse gases by 15 
percent 


After months of negotiations, 
South West Wfeter has signed a 
deal with Enviro-Logic, the 
London consultancy that has pi- 
oneered competition in water 
and sewerage provision. The 
formal announcement is ex- 
pected on Thursday, when 
South West \feter announces its 
half-yearly profits. 

Enviro-Logic, led by Jeremy 
Bryan, a former senior manager 
with Thames Witer, has ex- 
ploited provisions in the legis- 
lation allowing large industrial 
consumers to buy their water 
and sewerage services off al- 
ternative suppliers. 

Under these so-called inset 
appointments, Enviro-Logic 
proposes to buy services off the 
incumbent water group at 
wholesale rates and then sell 
them on to the customer, claim- 
ing to cut bills substantially. 

South West Water has 
agreed to pay around £750,000 
for a 50 per cent stake in all of 
Enyiro- Logic’s schemes. A new 
joint venture company will be 
formed, with Mr Bryan and his 
team occupying most senior 
positions, although Ken Hill, 
South West’s finance director, 
who negotiated the deal, will 
play a leading role. Using South 
West’s financial muscle and ex- 


pertise, the new company ex- 
pects to raise at least £150m to 
invest in competition schemes 
over the next few years. Mr 
Bryan declined to comment 
yesterday, but Enviro-Logic 
confirmed the negotiations, say- 
ing: “Enviro-Logic and South 
West are in advanced discus- 
sions about a joint venture to 
build on and -develop Enviro- 
Logic’s expertise in promoting 
competition in the water and 
sewerage sector. Agreement is 
expected in the next few days." 

The venture is the biggest 
push to foster water competi- 
tion, with 34 Enviro-Logic 
scheme applications currently 
being considered by Ofwat, the 
industry watchdog. 

The schemes involve large 
in dust rial users such as brewers 
Bass and Guinness, alongside 
paper mills and hospital trusts. 

The most ambitious is to 
take over water provision for 
Kings Hill in Kent, a small new 
town. Enviro- Logic’s plans in- 
clude the use of cheaper, part- 
treated “brown water" for 
fl ushing toilets. Of the other wa- 
ter companies, only .Anglian 
Whrer, with two applications 
submitted, has shown serious in- 
terest in the potential for com- 
petition. 

The venture with South 
West, which gives Enviro-Logic 
more credibility with lan Byatt, 
the industry regulator, is likely 
to convince Mr Byatt to approve 
the first batch of schemes with- 
in the next six months. Mr By- 
att was concerned that the law, 
which be wants changed, award- 
ed new supply licences to preda- 
tors in perpetuity. 

Severn Trent Water will lose 
most from South Wfest’s venture. 
Ofwat figures show nine of the 
inset applications are for firms 
in its area. Thames and York- 
shire face three each. None of 
Enviro- Logics schemes planned 

to poach business from South 
West itself 
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World markets restless ahead of US interest rate meeting 


BDB gets digital green light 


CURRENCIES 


Financial markets could suffer 
a fresh bout of nerves today 
ahead of Wednesday’s meeting 
where the Federal Reserve 
Open Markets Committee will 
decide whether to raise US in- 
terest rates. 

In addition, the Bank of 
England's Inflation Report and 
economic figures due this week 
will be scoured for clues as to 
how much further rates might 
climb in the UK. 

Some believe recent finan- 
cial turbulence around the 
world guarantees the Fed will 
postpone raising US interest 


rates. But others reckon there 
is stiD a chance of a rate rise this 
week on the back of evidence 
of growing inflationary pressure, 
with unemployment in America 
at its lowest for 25 years. 

On this side of the Atlantic, 
last week's quarter-point rate 
rise will allow the Bank to fore- 
cast inflation staying on target. 
However, many economists be- 
lieve the economy's momentum 
will force a further rale rise - 
some predict to as high as Spec 
cent from today’s 725 per cenu 

There could be a market re- 
action to this week's figures on 


retail prices, factory gale prices, 
and earnings and unemploy- 
ment 

The Bank of England's 
Quarterly Bulletin, published 
Wednesday, will argue that the 
pound's appreciation can be ex- 
plained by the expectation of ris- 
ing interest rates. This 
strengthens the case for down- 
playing the strong pound so as 
to justify not increasing the 
cost of borrowing any further. 

The Bulletin article looks at 
past episodes of sudden changes 
in the exchange rate, including 
a jump last spring after the pub- 


lication of figures showing a 
drop in unemployment and an 
increase in earnings growth. 

In this case, a rise in the ex- 
change rate now wiD be reversed 
later and is less likely to have 
much impact on the real econ- 
omy. 

The research also estab- 
lished that, in 1996, as the fi- 
nancial markets came to expect 
the angle European currency to 
go ahead with many members, 
investors bid up the pound be- 
cause the UK was seen as less 
likely to join. 

-Diane Coyle 


British Digital Broadcasting, owned try Carlton Communi- 
cations and Granada Group, is expected to be granted its 
licence by the Independent Television Commission within 
weeks. The European competition authorities are tho ugh t 
to have given BDB the go-ahead to broadcast commercial 
digital television services from next year. However, as The 
Independent revealed, the European Commission is likely 
to demand that Gerry Robinson, chairman of Granada, does 
not sit on both the BSkyB board and the BDB board. Mr 
Robinson is chairman of BSkyB. 




Mexico sets up $2.5bn loan 


Mexico's federal government said yesterday it had set up a 
SZ5bn contingency loan to help it ride through turbulence 
in financial markets. “With this line of credit, the federal gov- 
ernment is looking to lessen the vulnerability of our economy 
to external shocks,” the country's Finance Ministry said. The 
one-year loan was backed by 31 banks from 10 countries. 
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DAVIES 

ON WHY 
MONETARY 
POLICY 
SHOULD BE 
TIGHTENED 


Bank of England has not done enough 


The Bank of England Monetary Policy 
Committee look Iis first difficult decision 
last week when it raised interest rates by 
0.25 per cent in the face of stock market 
turbulence and a rising exchange rate. De- 
spite criticism, the move was overdue. In 
fact, the freeze in base rates announced 
in August was a mistake. 

Here are seven key points that describe 
the policy dilemma today. 

First, there has been no sign that the 
recent break-neck growth in the economy 
is slowing down. Ever since this time last 
year, the economy has been expanding, on 
the official GDP statistics, at a rate of 1 
per cent per quarter, or 4 per cent per an- 
num. This rate may have stopped accel- 
erating during the summer, but it is 
almost double the rale of growth which 
can be safely sustained in tbe UK econ- 
omy over any lengthy period. 

Second, the economy is now running 
out of spare capacity. It is one thing for 
GDP to grow rapidly at a time when there 
are plenty of spare resources - machin- 
ery and people - standing idle in the UK 
It is quite another for the growth rate to 
exceed its normal pace at a time when 
spare resources are limited. That is the 
case at present. The graph shows what 
would have happened to GDP if it had 
grown at its norma] trend rale of 2J per 
cent per year during the 1990s. Four years 
ago. the published level of GDP was 
around 5 per cent below this trend, so 
there was plenty of scope for a safe peri- 
od of rapid growth. Now, however, the 
published GDP number has returned al- 
most exactly to trend. And, more impor- 


tant, we must never forget that subsequent 
data revisions are likely to be in an up- 
wards direction. The genuine level of GDP 
is therefore already above trend, sug- 
gesting that resources are under strain. 

'Third, this conclusion is supported by 
business surveys. The CBI scries on ca- 
pacity utilisation has been substantially 
above its mid-cydc level for more than two 
years. More worrying, there has been a 
sharp increase in the number of firms re- 
porting a shortage of skilled labour. 
Again, this shows up dearly in the CBI 
survey. In the past, such sharp increases 
have been a worrying sign for the mone- 
tary authorities. Around 17 percent of all 
firms are reporting skilled labour short- 
ages, a figure last seen during 1987. And 
the trend is very rapidly upwards, as it also 
was during 1987. In 1987, these and oth- 
er labour market signals should have in- 
duced the monetary authorities to raise 
interest rates. They create a strong pre- 
sumption in the same direction now. 

Fburlh, it must be admitted that there 
are factors pointing in the other direction, 
and which suggest the economy may well 
slow of its own accord during 1998. The 
most important restraining factor is the 
strength of sterling and the impact this is 
having on export orders. According to the 
CBI survey, export optimism has dipped 
to levels only previously plumbed during 
the depths of the ERM crisis and during 
the eariy years of Margaret Thatcher's gov- 
ernment. Although actual exports sales in 
tbe official trade statistics have remained 
reasonably robust, past relationships with 
the CBI survey suggest there should be a 


The potential effect of data revisions on GDP 



1993 


1994 1995 1996 1997 


collapse in export growth before long. This 
will put a significant dampener on tbe 
economy next year. 

Fifth, spending by the Government is, 
at the moment, under very tight control. 
Last November Kenneth Qaxke published 
a set of public spending plans which most 
commentators said was so austere as to 
be implausible. Before the election. Gor- 
don Brown said he would stick to these 
plans for tbe first two years of a Labour 
Government. So far this year, the new 
Government does seem to have been able 
to stick to the spending limits, and it seems 
likely that there will be little or no growth 
in real public spending over 1997 or 1998. 
Like exports, this will also be a strong 
dampener on economic growth. 

Sixth, despite the rise in sterling and 
the tightness of fiscal policy, there is a se- 
vere danger that the buoyant consumer 


wifi keep tbe boom going next year. And 
there are s ig ns that underlying inflation 
pressures in the economy are beginning 
to increase. This is not shown as yet in tbe 
behaviour of tbe retail price inflation rate, 
excluding mortgages, which continues to 
rise at the 2-3 percent underlying rate we 
have seen ever since 1993. However, the 
Goldman Sachs leading indicator for in- 
flation has been rising sharply for some 
time, after dipping significantly when the 
Bank of England last raised tbe base rates 
in 1994/95. Reported inflation data may 
remain subdued for a while longer, but the 
underlying trends in the labour market and 
elsewhere are pointing to a danger of in- 
flation exceeding its 25 percent target rate 
in the years ahead. This is why higher base 
rates were, and still may be, needed. 

Seventh, this monetary tightening 
could continue to have an unwelcome ef- 


fect on tbe exchange rate. According to 
the Goldman Sachs equilibrium exchange 
rate model, the GSDEER, sterling is al- 
ready about 16 per cent overvalued 
against the German mark. No one would 
like to see this overvaluation become any 
larger, but a rise in inflation would be even 
less welcome. The UK is following an 
inflation target, not an exchange rate tar- 
get, and this means unwelcome fluctua- 
tions in sterling will occur. Now is one of 
those limes. Sterling is likely to remain 
strong until there is clear evidence the 
economy has slowed down. It is quite likely 
that sterling will fall during 1998 and it may 
even be dose to its fair value of about 250 
against the DM bv the end of next year, 
but this fall is unlikely to gather any mo- 
mentum until GDP growth has dropped. 
This has not happened yet. 

The only significant factor pointing the 
other way last week was the danger of 
exacerbating the global turbulence in 
financial markets by announcing a British 
interest rate rise. But the UK is lucked 
away on the fringes of world events, with 
die economy largely unaffected by the tur- 
moil in Asia and the cycle here untypical 
of that in Lhc rest of the world. The Bank's 
move could be seen as an isolated event, 
with no connotations for the globe. 

One last point. The economy has 
looked quite serene in recent times, but 
this may be an illusion. In the past, at this 
stage of the economic cycle. large policy 
mistakes have typically been made. The 
failure to tighten monetary policy early 
enough in tbe past year means that tbe 
same may be happening again. 
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catwalk of extremes: super-straight or j ust w 






It may bear a a famous 
label and a hot price-tag, 
but is it fit for the 
catwalk? Tamsin Blanchard 
reports from New York 
on brand-name knickers, 
cashmere Ts and 
‘consumer product’. 
Photographs by 
Andrew Thomas 


Onlv in America can a des- 
igner's "belief in track pants, 
sweatshirts, jerseys and warm- 
up gear" be the major influence 
on a collection. Only here could 
3 designer present a collection 
entirely devoid of ideas or 
trends, and be proud of it. 

Great designers in New York 
do not make fashion. The 
clothes are way down in the 
priority list. First comes volume 
of sales. Second comes corpor- 


ate image. Third comes advert- 
sing. Somewhere at the bottom : 
come the dothes. Ralph Lau- 
ren, whose underwear has only 
just been launched in the UK, 
reported profits up more than 
a third. But his $400m business 
is about “consumer product": a 
grey marl vest, a suede shirt, a 
satin slip that Marks & Spa- 
cer’s lingerie designers would 
have given more thought to. 

Unlike fashion in Pans, 
Milan and London, mainstream 
fashion in New York is about 
brand-name knickers, tights, 
and T-shirts for everyone. In this 
city you are applauded if you 
send a T-shirt down the runway. 

But not any old T Only cash- 
mere will do (or cashmmk, tf the 
label reads Marc Jacobs). If you 
hadn't paid £1,000 for the suit, 
or £300 for the silk jogging top, 
you would think them totally 

■ unremarkable. 


Calvin Klein’s -belief" in 
sportswear manifested itself in 
variations on a tracksuit m 
cashmere and parachute silk. 
For Calvin, the “all-American 
white shirt in crisp cotton is 
enough of a statement on its 
own, and was about as formal 
as the easy-to-wear collection 
got. His silk dresses were so 
light, they threatened to cany 
the wearer away at the slight- 
est gust of wind. 

’'Everything is looking the 
same,” said Paul Smith, in town 
to show his womenswear col- 
lection. “It’s all marketing led . 
Smith’s Mediterranean de-luxe 
collection featured better tailor- 
ing than anything on the Amer- 
. 11_ nirt’RSare 


“How can I compete when 
Jigsaw has a John Pawson shop 
in Bond Street? I want to make 
clothes that are hard to mutate. 


Iris floral photo-pnnts, spec- 
ially commissioned lace made 
by a Spanish curtain factoiy, and 
shirts with cuffe edged in pip- 
ing, have sold well, proving 
that clothes do not have to be 
bUrnd to be a commercial tut. 

There were, however, a few 
novelty turns. Anna Sui showed 
her usual mad mix of prints, 
thrift and teen spirit. 

Tbdd Oldham, who is also 
responsible for the German la- 
bel Escada, uses his own label | 
to show an aimless mishmash i ot 
glamour clothes more fit for 
drag queens than for real 
women. Susan Sarandon. Tun 
Robbins and Julia Roberts 
seemed impressed, though. 
Sarandon mouthed the word 
“unbelievable” as a long, silver 

dress, bead ed top to toe in a few 

hundredweight of metal spbn- 

. tere, worked its way down the 

runaway. She said it. 


Todd Oldham, Donna Karan, Halston 
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7 
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